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Applied Mechanics and the Resistance of 
Materials. 


ALLE stability of struc- 

} tures depends upon 

that branch of 

applied mechanics 

which deals with 

the resistance of 

materials. The ma- 

jority of writers 

upon this subject 

treat it in too 

abstract a manner for ordinary use, and 
illustrate it by conventional examples simpli- 
‘fied to suit the formulx, so that a reader 
unfamiliar with the higher mathematics finds 
that either the reasoning is beyond him or the 
examples are not sufficiently practical to guide 
him in the actual cases arising in his daily 
routine. The writer of the portly volume 
& before us * endeavours to place himself in the 
position of the average professional man, and, 
while simplifying as much as possible the 
statement of the principal theories, he shows 
various methods of application, chiefly graphic, 
and then takes as illustrations numerous 
examples borrowed from every-day practice. 
The general method of the book has our 
warmest approbation; though lacking some- 
what of the preciseness of allied works, the 
deficiency is more than compensated for by 
the extensive range of information and the 
lucid manner in which it is put before the 
reader. An English translation would, we 
think, be very acceptable, as the only work 
of the kind we have now is Col. Wray’s 
“Some Applications of Theory to Con- 
struction,” which partakes more of the character 
of a student’s note-book than a compendium 
of the mechanics of construction. The 
authors remarks upon his mode of dealing 
| with the subject are suggestive. He says that 
| when one endeavours, not to establish formule 
more or less ingenious, but to arrive at simple 
conclusions, clear and practical, he quickly 
perceives how much the theories are actually 
obscure on certain points, incomplete upon 
others, and too often remain mute upon ques- 
tions which particularly interest the prac- 
titioner, who is then obliged to fall back upon 
empirical formule, which are only reliable 
within very narrow limits. While keeping 
the practical requirements ever in view, 
M. Planat has introduced just sufficient theory 
to justify his conclusions, and his work there- 
fore appeals to that class of professional men 
who like to know something of the “ why” as 
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well as the “how.” Its general scope in- 
cludes fundamental principles, moments of 
inertia, simple beams under various conditions, 
columns and pillars, compound beams, trusses 
of wood and iron, arched trusses, pressure of 
earth, and equilibrium of walls and arches 
Each section is amplified by divisiof into sub- 
sections, and these latter, so far as possible, 
are individually treated under the heads of 
experimental data, formulz, graphic diagrams, 
and examples of application. 

Commencing with the alteration which a 
body undergoes when subjected to stress, it is 
shown that all the various strains are reducible 
to the six elementary displacements, and these 
again may be classified under the ordinary 
deformations of allongement, or lengthening ; 
raccourcissement, or shortening ; glissement, or 
sliding ; torsion, or twisting ; and flexion, or 
bending. These deformations are accompanied 
by reciprocal internal efforts or stresses, classi- 
fied as extension, or tension ; compression, or 
compression ; cisatllement, or shear ; torsion, 
or torsion ; and flexion, or bending ; the last 
two being measurable by moments instead of 
by direct effort. The action of external forces 
is then analysed, particularly in relation to the 
internal forces engendered by them. In the 
next chapter we have some useful information 
upon the phenomena of experiments, and the 
author reminds us that in practical work we do 
not so much want to know the ultimate limit of 
strength as the internal state of the material 
under ordinary stresses which do not surpass 
the elastic limit, and he refers to this later on 
in greater detail. We then have diagrams 
showing “la marche des phénoménes” for 
various qualities of iron and steel, the extension 
produced by the load until rupture occurs 
being graphically delineated. 

An interesting illustration is a Creuzot expe- 
riment : a test piece of wrought-iron plate of 
the usual form, with a hole at each end for 
applying the load, and the sides cut away 
from the middle portion, is ruled all over with 
lines making small equal squares, and is shown 
after rupture by tension, the alteration in 
shape of the squares presenting a self-evident 
picture of the nature of the internal strains 
throughout the piece. Following this are some 
comparative curve diagrams of the lengthening 
and shortening of wrought and cast iron under 
tension and compression, which are most in- 
structive, although their character is now pretty 
well known. An account of experiments 
upon steel and wrought iron at temperatures 
ranging from 25°C. to 100° C. shows that steel 
is rather stronger at the lower temperatures, 
while iron is slightly weaker. The experi- 


-|ments on timber, as is usually the case, are 


very meagre ; there is certainly scope at the 
present time for a new series of investigations 





upon this material, and we trust that before 
long some one will take the matter up. 

The next chapter, upon stone, is of some im- 
portance to the architect, the more so as in 
what little has hitherto been written it has 
been treated without much detail. A long 
course of experiments was undertaken by 
M. Michelot, in connexion with the 
new Opera House of Paris, to determine 
the strength of various building stones. 
The first point established was a con- 
firmation of Rondelet’s statement that the 
resistance was proportional to the sectional 
area ; secondly, that the safe load should be 
rigorously limited to one-tenth of the crushing 
weight of ordinary stone, while the limit may 
be raised to one-sixth for hard homogeneous 
stone, well proportioned and carefully bedded. 
Then it was proved that non-stratified stone 
might be placed in any position “de lit ou de 
champ,” with equal effect, but stratified stone 
must always be placed on its natural bed, or 
so that the pressure is perpendicular to the 
stratification. Testing stone when wet, as 
against the same stone dry, it was found that 
in some cases it lost one-third to one-fourth of 
its resistance, and some freshly-quarried stone 
only gave half the resistance which was 
obtained after it had become dry and seasoned. 
With stone belonging to the same general class 
the strength was found to vary with the 
density, and the results for limestones being 
plotted gave a very definite hyperbolic curve. 
It is shown that this curve may be used for 
ascertaining approximately the resistance of 
any limestone from the weight of a small 
cube, and a similar curve laid down 
from experiments upon other stones would 
give a like result in their case. Ron- 
delet’s experiments upon superposed stones 
are recapitulated in a useful form, and the 
reduction of strength from a monolithic pillar 
is shown to vary with the number of joints. 
For sandstone, the graphic diagram of strength 
compared with density is an undulating curve, 
but the examples given are not sufficiently 
numerous to settle this definitely for other 
varieties. In testing grit stone and schists, the 
great variation of strength due to the presence 
of fissures and cracks is noticed. In the 
chapter upon limes, cements, mortars, and 
concrete, no mention is made of any of the 
English engineers,—Pasley, Reid, Grant, and 
others,—who have experimented and written 
upon the subject, although the results they ob- 
tained appear to be adopted. The ultimate 
tensile strength of lime mortar with sand in 
proportion of 3 to 1 is about 14 Ib. per square 
inch as a minimum, and the compression 
strength 72 lb. per square inch); the difference 
after ten days is not very notable, although to 
some extent age adds strength. 
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The author discusses at some length the 
relative value of experiments upon (a) the 
limit of elasticity, and (0) the ultimate strength 
of materials. In England the majority of 
experiments have been conducted with the 
view of ascertaining the latter, and the 
working loads are still usually calculated as 
bearing a certain ratio to it. Recently, how- 
ever, since autographic test - recorders have 
been brought into use, it has been seen that 
the ultimate strength is more or less a matter 
of accident; that after a certain point Is 
reached it is essentially a question of time, 


and that only up to the limit of elasticity does | pract 


the material follow any exact law. In France, 
on the other hand, the limit of elasticity is 
looked upon as the only valuable criterion, and 
the matter has been the subject of some 
important discussions before the Société des 
Ingénieurs Civils. In Germany the chief 
experiments are those which fix the maximum 
load that ceases to produce rupture, whatever 
be the number of times it is applied or 
removed, and the working load is fixed ata 
certain fraction of this maximum ; all con- 
sideration of the limit of elasticity, as such, is 
ignored, but practically the experiments fix 
the maximum load as coincident with it, and 
therefore the actual basis is the same as 

of the French engineers. 

The next division of the book deals with 
moments of inertia, showing in a simple manner 
how they are arrived at for all leading sections, 
and graphic tables are given for those most in 
use, enabling the moments for any section and 
load to be read off without calculation. Examples 
follow to exemplify the use of the tables in the 
selection of rolled girders, &c., to fulfil required 
conditions. The various methods of su 
porting beams in general and applying loads 
are considered, and the moments determined 
graphically for simple and compound beams, 
the funicular polygon being introduced where 
desirable. The use of cantilevers and pieces 
with overhang is well treated, and the examples 
are thoroughly practical. Consoles, corbels, 
balconies, and other forms are included under 
this head. Two complete sections are devoted 
to the elucidation of the bending moments of 
encastré and continuous beams, and this is 
perhaps necessary, because it is a part of the 
subject generally much neglected. To take a 
simple instance :—In the case of a beam 
uniformly loaded, continuous over two spans, 
Rankine shows that about 18} per cent, 
of the total load rests on each of the outer 
supports, and 634 per cent. on the centre. 
Other writers virtually agree with this, in 
dividing the load as ;*, i, 7. ; but the common 
practice is to divide the load in the propor- 
tions ¢, 4, } ; hence there may be many cases 
in which the central support is receivin 
ss per cent. more load than it was design 
or. 

In dealing with columns, the experiments of 
Hodgkinson are mentioned as thoee which have 
exercised the greatest influence upon construc- 
tion, and the principal ones are detailed. The 
American repetition of these experiments with 
more powerful apparatus, and particularly the 
experiments upon built-up columns of wrought 
iron up to 14 in. diameter, are fevnemiie 
criticised, and the conclusion drawn that 
Rankine’s formula applies more exactly than 
that of Gordon to the observed results. “See 
now in what embarrassment the French con- 
structor finds himself : we have at our disposal 
the formule of Hodgkinson, drawn directl 
from his experiments, the first in date ; their 
form presents certain conveniences, in spite of 
many anomalies, and one often uses them ; we 
have also the two formule of M. Love employed 

a form a little more 
simple ; we have finally the two English and 
American formule that we exhibit, sustained 
The author then goes on to show that the im- 
nate of the theory, giving rise to these 

ifferent formule, are due to the ordi 
—— that the deformation of heen 

Inder stress proceeds uniformly u 

limit of elasticity, whereas the on straight 
hyperbolic curve. 
es of the theories were 


ments; M. Planat does this in the case of 
columns, and a series of twenty-three of 
Hodgkinson’s experiments show a remarkably 


close approximation. The graphic how- 
ever, relating to oak and fir is upon 
very few experiments, and hardly seems to 
accord with them. 


We now come to the chief examples from 
ice, and these include a great variety and 
number of all kinds, forming a synopsis of the 
theory of construction parti ly suitable 
for architects. It supplies a want often felt 
by practical men when they apply to books 
for assistance ; they see some theory a 
rently suited to their purpose, but they 
either the skill or the patience to work it out. 
Here there are so many examples worked out 
that one may find almost the identical case 
required. Floors of brick, iron, concrete, and 
wood, trussed beams, trellis and lattice girders, 
bowstring and parallel, and other forms, are 
worked out, some useful notes being added 
upon the arrangement of the various joints. 
e chapter on riveting is brief and rather 
weak; a few — principles only are 
enumerated, and some examples of covers 
to joints worked out. Nothing is said as to 
general riveting, and many other points 
which would have to be studied before at- 
tempting to design an iron structure of any 
magnitude, Roof trusses, cranes, compound 
trusses, centres for vaults, and the carpentry 
of spires are among the general examples 
iven, and many of the forms are not to be 
end in other books : hence the solution of 
these problems has an additional value ; the 
iron trusses include many varieties, the stresses 
in which are worked out in detail. A matter 
that is often insufficiently considered is 
the effect of temperature upon iron construc- 
tion. It is here illustrated by a trussed rafter 
roof of 20 métres span, where it is shown that, 
if the ends were fixed, an additional load, 
equal to one-third of the breaking- weight, 
would be caused by the extreme variation of 
temperature, and this, in addition to the ordi- 
nary load, would cause a dangerous stress. A 
chapter on curved beams is carefully worked 
out, and theory compared with practice. In 
the section on the thrust of earth and construc- 
tion of walls the information is very clear and 
simple, enabling one to design retaining walls 
under any given conditions. The safe load in 
foundations upon gravel or dry sand is 
_— as equal to 34 tons per square 
oot, and upon virgin soil as 17 ton. 
The friction of masonry on masonry, with 
fresh mortar, equals 0°5 to 0°7; masonry on 
earth or ordi sand, 0°57 ; on dry clay, 0°51 ; 
and on tempered clay, 03. A résumé of the 
experiments of M. Gobin upon the thrust of 
earth is given, but while those experiments 
were sufficient to ve the general theory, 
they were naturally surrounded with so 
much difficulty of manipulation that their 
practical value is considerably limited. To 
compensate for this, we are presented 
with a good collection of examples of 
retaining-walls for earth and water, and also 
of walls for buildings. For arches and vaults, 
graphic di are given, from which can be 
measured the dimensions for given loads and 
spans, similar to those for gird ers and beams. 
he book closes with a section upon vaulted 
roofs for churches, and flying buttresses, the 
reasoning in which is made perfectly clear 
by graphic diagrams. In fact, so much use 
of graphic curves has not before been 
made in any work which has come under our 
notice, oe mpeg a ineer is well 
aware of the value i experiments 
and yt aa — media ss thle te 
asac upon their accuracy ; and the value 
of the system, for all manner of rposes, 
— be over-estimated. oe 
‘0 various small matters we should hard] 

be inclined to accept the author’s dictum ; so 
some of the woodcuts, not being drawn to scale, 









pointed out nearly twenty years ago in a ps 


give a false im but in view of the 
great utility of the on a whole, we shetain 
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from calling more specific attention u on 


before our Society of Engineers, 
no progress 7 been made in practical 
adaptation. 

e value of any formula is tested by plotting 
curves from it and comparing all known experi- 
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Architectural 


the Sketch-book, the conditions of contributi 
&e., a special note calling the attention of - 
to the fact that by enlargin 


number of 


members, and conse: uently 


emands mad 
Tepe eres | 
attempt 
ay Pt at a com. 


of Vol. VIL (new seri) amt | 


g the | 


increasing the income at the disposal of th _ 


Committee, 
introduced and the usefulness and artistic 


various improvements might be i 


value of the work increased. From another | 
official circular we learn that one of the cop. _ 


tem 


, improvements is to include seven) 
coloured plates in the next volume, a form f _ 


illustration which, multiplying as it does the _ 
operations of printing, of course adds materially 


to the cost of the volume. 


It is with a desire to assist in this extension | 


of the suffrage in to the Sketch-book 
that we devote a few lines to a special recon. 
mendation of it to the notice of those member 
of the profession (a very large number, as wil 
appear) who are not subscribers to it, and ar 
presumably more or less unacquainted with the 
character and contents of the collection ; and 


that on their own account as well as on th J 
account of the Sketch-book Committee. We [7 


are exceedingly surpri 


to note in the lat FF 


report that the number of subscribers for the |) 


year 1885-6 was —. The subscription 
is a guinea, and for sum the subscriber ob- 
tains twelve numbers, each containing six plates 
reproduced from as many original drawings: 
seventy-two -sized sketches, some of 
them finished wings, all well executed, 
some re ting some of the best architectunl 
draughtsmanship of the day, and illustratig 
many buildi or details which are littl 
known, and of which no other illustration s 
perhaps in existence or attainable. Th 
contents are of a nature to meet the mos 
catholic tastes. They include measure 
drawings, some of them of the most careftl 
and finished execution ; sketches of pict 


SALE ie ATF LAN ARO! PO TITS ee ” 


Re POM BEET Ot ee, 


resque architecture, all up to at lest sf 


fair standard, many admirable, some few ¢ 
them remarkable ; drawings of decorative work 
of various descriptions, also drawn i malty 
cases from out-of-the-way and little know 
works. Even independently of any use whic 
may be made of it as a “source of inspiration, 
or, in other words, a capital publication © 
“crib” from, the Sketch - book is a mo 


NPV TET TT TP e 


PEN arr avr gees: 


pleasant and interesting collection of plates | 
turn over, and, if known to them, would pro | 


bably be welcome even 


to many who are De | 


ly architectural students, but who cate | 


enough for architecture to value 4 collection 


architectural sketches. To architects i | 


certainly ought to recommend itself as one of 
the ve. interesting publications of the day in 
the way of architectural illustration. The 
small number of subscribers to the work 


only be accounted for by supposing that 


many of the profession are not acquainted 

nee fee interest of the book. , 
Each of the twelve parts in 4 volume 

made up of three transfers, two 


on transfer - 
sic: bees a the thecdom of a dai 
ordinary drawing paper ; the surface © 
transfer paper is not favourable to the 
working of the pen. We a 
directions are given in the notice | i. 
scribers as to the use of tracing 


litbe- 
photo iin 
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paper, pointing out that “ the side of the 


ee ids oe eek aad tape 
ad eres most y to umD an 
‘when slightly damped and the paper pressed 
firmly between them” This is rather a round- 
about test. The right side for drawing on has 
a thin composition on it which gives a slight 
glaze to the surface ; the wrong side has a 
duller surface ; no one who has once seen it 
can make a mistake. On most sheets of 
“transfer” the maker’s stamp is placed on the 
working side of the paper, which is another 
safeguard against mistakes. In regard to the 
lithographic ink, the note is made that there 
is no necessity to rub it quite “ black,” which 
is true ; but he who works with black ink will 
judge better what is the effect he is ucing, 
as the im ion will come out black anyhow, 
unless it is taken off in a brown or red or other 
ae ton rtion of the drawings i 
The ro of the wings in 
the Sheba book a of the order of picturesque 
or freehand sketches; there are a certain 
number of measured drawings, however, and 
those which are carried out in this manner 
are very well and carefully executed. In 
the last completed volume (vi.) we may 
int out especially Mr. Shearman’s measured 
cawings from Wes:minster Abbey, for in- 
stance, which are executed with admirable 
clearness and precision. Mr. Lewis’s coloured 
drawings of bits of glass diaper from Thaxted 
Church are of considerable interest as out-of- 
the-way bits of glass detail. Ornamental 
subjects have been coming more to the front 
lately in the Sketch-book ; and some of Mr. 
Vacher’s, from old brocades, printed in white 
and a delicate grey, are — well executed 
both by draughtsman and lithographer. Mr. 
Ambler has too much of the ruler in his 
perspective sketches, which look rather hard 
and toneless in consequence, though careful 
and precise. Mr. W. Riley’s “The aa Settle, 
Yorkshire,” is a good example of another type 
of illustration, picturesque pen sketches of 
picturesque old houses. All sorts of delightful 
“bits” of this kind are to be found in turning 
over the Sketch-book ; and if they are used as 
hints, and not as mere eccentricities to be re- 
produced in modern buildings, they may be as 
useful as a | are pretty. Mr. W. R. Lethaby 
is not so well represented in this volume as in 
| the last, where his powerful sketch of the 
interior of Tewkesbury was the finest thing in 
the volume; but his sketch of decorative 
details, “Roman and Renaissance,” is admi- 
rably free in touch and execution, and makes 
a most interestin A drawing by the 
late Mr. Deshon, “St. John, Devizes,” is one to 
be noted, as also Mr. Bidlake’s drawing, a 
lithograph printed in red, of the pastoral staff 
pea in Westminster Abbey ; an excellent 
it of detail sketching. The Renaissance iron- 
work from All Hallows, Barking, “measured and 
| drawn out full size on the spot,” by Mr. Rix 
| and Mr. Bamber, is a very careful ilinstration 
of some very curious and charming wrought- 
won work. The measured drawings from 
various portions of St. Paul’s, by Mr. R. W. 
Schulz, drawn out with the greatest minute- 
ness and refinement of execution, are examples 
of the class of more distinctly architectural 
easing, —quemateaeal elevation, of which, per- 
haps, there might be more in the book ; at all 
events, if they were as good as these. Pencil 
seems rather at a discount in the sketches; 
of course it does not reproduce as well or as 
: chea ly (in general) as ink line ; Mr. Hardy’s 
Palazzo Uguocione ™ isa nice bit of sketch- 
ing of this class, however. Mr. Cresswell’s 
drawing of Henry VII.’s tomb, reproduced in 
light red with a very delicate effect, deserve 
notice, and Mr. Bidlake’s excellent and 
effective drawing of the Easter Sepulchre at 
Navenby. nd in mentioning these as 
among the wang 8 that attracted us most 
in turning over the volume, we have omitted 
many other plates of great interest. Mr. Orpen 
is to be complimented upon his humorous and 
clever title-page to the volume before us. The 
title-page is a new one every year, settled by 
: meee sketches. The whole volume is an 
| €xcelent guinea’s worth for any architect or 
| Any one with a cultivated taste for architec- 
tural and decorative work, and we strongly 
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recommend those who think it any object to 
collect a number of good sketches of archi- 
tectural subjects, whether for study or pleasure, 
to turn their attention to the Architectural 
Association Sketch-Book. 








NOTES. 

PSS QHE death of M. Ruprich-Robert, 
Seem the eminent French architect, is a 

real loss to architecture, and one 

to be felt on both sides of the 
Channel, inasmuch as his most important 
labour, that which he valued most, was his 
work illustrative of Norman architecture in 
Normandy and in England, a work to which 
the labours of thirty years had gone, and in 
the final correction of which he had been 
recently occupied. To his works and career 
we refer again. 





HE Friday evening lecture on “ Bridgin 
T the Firth of Forth,” by Mr. Saker 
at the Royal Institution, was in every 
sense a “popular” lecture, perhaps rather 
more so than one expected to hear in those 
precincts, but it was exceedingly successful 
in the aim which the lecturer evidently 
proposed to himself, that of conveying a 

neral idea, without going into technical 

etails, of the magnitade of the work, the 
special difficulties of the task, and the means 
taken to overcome them. Mr. Baker had 
prepared a special illustration, which caused 
some amusement, of the cantilever principle of 
construction, in the shape of a photograph of 
& group arranged purposely at the works, 
showing a living cantilever construction. Two 
of the main piers were represented by a couple 
of chairs, on which two men seated represented 
the central truss supported on the pier; one 
arm of each figure, outstretched towards the 
central space, represented the tension member 
of the cantilever, and each hand grasped the 
end of a staff, abutting against a rail of the 
chair, and representing the compression mem- 
ber of the cantilever ; a third man on a slung 
seat in the centre, supported by the other 
two, represented the intermediate portion of 
the bridge carried between the two cantilevers. 
On the outer sides of the two seated figures a 
rope grasped by the hand and fastened to a 
heap of bricks, represented the shore anchors 
of the cantilevers. This living construction 
was certainly ingenious and amusing, but we 
have some doubt whether it brought home the 
facts of the construction to those unacquainted 
with it better than an ordinary drawing and 
a simple and precisely - worded description 
would have done. Models to scale of the 
Menai tubular bridge and the Forth bridge 
served to give an idea of the immense 
scale of this most remarkable of modern 
engineering works, but this was much 
better conveyed by the fine series of photo- 
graphs of various portions of the work in 

rogress, thrown on the screen by a lantern. 
These also gave a vivid idea of the boldness of 
the scheme and the unusual conditions under 
which the work was carried on ; the photo- 
graph showing the commencement of the com- 
pression rib or tube of the cantilever, projecting 
out into space, and in process of being carried 
forward through the air, so to speak, with no 
point dappur for support to the workers except 
the rib itself, was ost startling in its effect. 
Mr. Baker paid a well-deserved compliment 
to the courage of the workmen and the cool- 
ness with which they worked under circum- 
stances and in positions certainly calculated to 
be trying to the nerves. While alluding to 
the lecture, we may assist Mr. Baker in dis- 

lling one curious confusion of mind to which 
he alluded, in regard to the locality of the bridge. 
It appears that its is asked after as 
that of “the Tay Bridge,” by about half the 
persons who e inquiries concerning it, and 
the suggestion that they mean “the Forth 
Bridge” is usually accepted merely as an ex- 
ample of the hypercritical accuracy of speech 
characteristic of engineers ! 


ie is probable that the fire risks of electric 
lighting were as grossly exaggerated when 





the new illuminant was introduced as was the: 





case at the time of the introduction of gas, when 
og feared to touch the pipes lest they should 
burnt. But in the event of bad workman- 
ship, unskilful installation, or carelessness in 
keeping all the wires dry, the risk of fire is a 
very real one, and it is most important that all 
ee precautions should be observed. Mr. 
usgrave Heaphey, of the Phcenix Fire Office, 
was the first to appreciate the necessity of 
laying down certain rules in accordance with 
which installations should be carried out, and 
he formulated these rules five years ago. 
were found to be of such value to the fire 
offices that the ninth edition has now been 
issued, with the additions and revisions which 
increased experience has shown to be necessary. 
The chief points to be attended to are :—l. 
That the conductors be of sufficient sectional 
area, 2. That they be properly i 
3. That they be kept a sufficient distance apart. 
4. That the be covered with waterproof 
coating. 5. That a sufficient number of auto- 
matic safety cut-outs be provided. Details as 
to the proper methods of ensuring that these 
conditions should be carried out are given in 
the rules, and no one should attempt to put 
up even a small installation without their 
guidance. There is one matter which we think 
Mr. Heaphey should alter in his next edition. 
He says that in passing through party-walls, 
provision must be made that fire cannot be 
communicated by the conductors. It is most 
undesirable that conductors should — 
through a party-wall at all, and this should be 
absolutely forbidden. If several houses are 
fed with the electric current from a common 
source, the connexions of the branches with 
the main should be perfectly separate for each 
house. 


4 ing present season will be marked by the 
more than usual number and extent of 
certain properties in Scotland which, in the 
course of two or three weeks, are to be offered 
for sale at auction. Chiefest amongst these 
are the Dee-side Estates, including the deer 
forest of Glentanar, together with Aboyne 
Castle and its demesne, belonging to the 
Marquess of Huntly. Extending over 60,000 
acres, and with salmon fishings along fifteen 
miles of the Dee, the property will, failing 0 
purchaser for the entirety, be put up in six 
lots, each to give certain valuable sporting 
rights. Of his lordship’s house were the cele- 
brated royalist George (Gordon), sixth Earl 
and first Marquess of Huntly ; the as famous 
Duchess of Gordon, who, in 1711, forwarded 
the “ Reddite” medal to the Dean and Facul 
of Advocates in Edinburgh ; and George, 
and last Duke, who was familiarly known in 
his own country as the “Cock of the North,” 
and whose statue has been set up in Aberdeen. 
When holding a lieutenant-colonel’s commis- 
sion in the regiment now known as the Scots 
Guards he received letters of service, under date 
February 10th, 1794, for raising the existing 
92nd Gordon Highlanders from amongst his 
own people in this district. It was his mother 
Jane, née Maxwell, the beautiful Duchess of 
Gordon, who enlisted most of the recruits 
with the irresistible bounty of a guinea and 
a kiss, holding the coin in her lips. Amongst 
the other estates are Dallas, in Moray- 
shire, covering nearly thirty square miles, 
and yielding a rental of 3,800. a year; 
Ballimore, in Argylishire, of 1,200 acres, 
rettily situated near to the head of Loch 
‘yne ; Glenrossal, a small but capital sporting 
estate of some 2,000 acres in Sutherlandshire ; 
and that of Tarvie, in Perthshire, near to 
Pitlochrie, and adjoining to the Edradour 
Moor owned by the Duke of Atholl. Also the 
Glensanda deer forest, on the shores of Loch 
Linnhe, in Argyllshire, with its 12,000 acres of 
moor and forest land, having a sea frontage of 
nearly seven miles ; with the neighbouring, 
but less extensive, estate of Kilmalieu, in 
the same county, famed for its lochs full of 
trout, grilse, and salmon ; and that of Ben- 
more (10,700 acres), by Loch Eck and its 
effluent the river Echaig. We should mention, 
too, the Farrnich property, of nearly 30,000 
acres, by Kinlochluichart, county Ross, and 
the magnificent deer forest of Applecross, in 
the Macraes’ and Mackenzies’ country, Ross- 
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shire, whose 75,000 acres comprise some of the 
best romantic scenery in Scotland. The tenants 
of this last-named estate were largely repre- 
sented in the now 72nd and 78th (Seaforth) 
Highlanders when those two i ES were 
originally raised last century by Kenneth, 
seventh and last Earl of Seaforth, and his 
kinsman, Lord Seaforth, hereditary Chiefs of 
Kintail. 


7. a meeting of the Sanitary Legislation 
Conference, on Monday last, the remain- 
ing clauses of the draft Act, which is proposed 
on the Sanitary Regulation of Buildings Bill, 
were read and agreed to, with only one addi- 
tion on Clause 10, to the effect that “every 
certificate for a building used as a hospital 
shall specify the cubic contents of each ward, 
and set forth in detail the provision made 
for warming, lighting, and ventilating each 
ward.” The Bill, however, still retains the 
unadvisable feature of making “ Corporations ” 
penally responsible, and levying penalties 
against them which will be found to be ex- 
tremely harmless weapons when there is any 
occasion to brandish them. The Bill is to 
come on for second reading on the 22nd of 
June. It will serve as a feeler to indicate the 
state of public opinion on the matter of sani- 
tary registration, but any such step requires 
a great deal more consideration in detail, 
before final effect is given to it, than appears to 
have been given in this case. 








i ear eleventh Congress of Delegates of Fine 

Art Societies will be held at the Sorbonne 
from the 3lst of May to the 3rd of June. The 
general meeting will be held on the 4th of 
June in the large Amphitheatre, the Minister 
of Publie Instruction and Fine Arts in the 
chair. The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings have been invited to send 
a delegate from their Society to the Congress, 
and the Society have, we understand, accepted 
the invitation. It is to be hoped that the 
meeting will take the statements and views of 
the society cum grano. 





HE case of Jackson rv. The Farnham Water 
Company is a warning to householders to 

be sure of their ground before they go to law 
about their water supply. The plaintiff com- 
plained of the insufficiency of the supply 
of water, because the supply was turned off at 
ten o'clock every morning. As the Company 
had not agreed to afford a constant supply, it 
is difficult to see how the plaintiff could suppose 
he was wronged. It was proved there was no 
tank or cistern in the house; but that had 
clearly nothing to do with the rights and duties 
of the water company. That an intermittent 
supply of water is inconvenient, and that cisterns 
are often the cause of disease, no one, we su 
pose, can doubt ; but the remedy for this state 
of things is not in actions for breach of 
contract, but in bringing public pressure to 
bear on the Legislature, so that they should 


make a continuous supply imperative by an 
Act of Parliament. 


ee ee 


HE Exhibition of “East London Indus- 
tries,” opened on Tuesday last by the 
Countess of Rosebery at the People’s Palace, 
Mile End, though interesting enough in its 
way, hardly comes up to what we been 
led to expect. As at first proposed, it was 
intended, as we understand, that the exhibitors 
should be entirely or mainly confined to handi- 
craftsmen themselves, but at present exhibitors 
of this class are few in number. The exhibi- 
tion was, however (like most other exhibitions), 
admittedly incomplete on the day of opening 
and we understand that several exhibitors 
belonging to the artisan class have yet to 
occupy the spaces allotted to them. We 
will take another look at the exhibition a week 


or two later. In face of the a 

class for whom the exhibition ee onaiele 
intended, the Committee seem to have had 
bo option but to allot space to large manufac- 
turers, so that the exhibition presents no 
marked contrast to other shows of the kind. 
Among the exhibitors of the artisan class may 
be named Mr. H. Staynes, well known in 


nexion with technical education in the build. 


ing trade, who exhibits an instructive series of 
di and models illustrating the prin- 
ciples of carpentry and joinery. A dock 
labourer, named James True, exhibits two or 
three cabinets made by him in his leisure 
time ; they are much better in workman- 
ship than in design. One or two looms are 
at work, one of them producing some excellent 
figured silk for well-known West End firms of 
upholsterers. The Thames Iron Works and 
Ship-building Company lend an admirable 
collection of models of some recent men-of- 
war, including the Sans Pareil and the Benbow, 
and the East and West India Dock Company 
and the London and St. Katherine’s Dock 
Company lend a series of large models of 
their respective docks. The proceeds of the 
Exhibition, which will remain open for three 
months, will go in aid of the People’s Palace 
Fund. 





E have received from the “Fireproof 
Cyanite Co.” some specimens of paper 
and cotton stuffs impregnated with cyanite, 
accompanied by pieces of the same material 
untreated. The test is perfectly satisfactory 
as far as it goes. The untreated pieces burned 
freely when a lighted match was applied ; the 
cyanised pieces, though they blackened in the 
flame, entirely refused to burn. 





HE Exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy was closed on Saturday, after 
ee been ke se for a somewhat longer 
period than to be the case previously to last 
year, when an experiment was made in that 
direction which proved successful. This year 
the experiment met with a like success, 
and we are informed that sales have been good 
and the prices realised high. 


| ee building erected in Queen-street, Edin- 
burgh, for a National Portrait Gallery and 
Museum of Antiquities, has been completed so 
far as contemplated at the outset and as the 
funds permitted. The unfinished portion, as 
designed by Dr. Rowand Anderson, consisti 
of projecting wings at either end of the cen 
oblong, is now to be ed with, the donor 
of the building fund having come forward with 
a sufficient sum for that purpose. It is now 
tty well understood that the anonymous 
ata is one of the Members for the city, who 


has displayed even greater munificence in other 
directions. 


A PIANOFORTE, designed by Mr. Tadema, 
and of which a drawing hangs in the 
Architectural Room at the Royal Academy, 
has been ‘on view recently at Messrs. John- 
stone, Norman, & Co.’s, in Bond-street. It 
forms the second portion of a commission for 








p-| furniture from the designs of Mr. Tadema, 


given by an American gentleman, Mr. Mar- 
quand, with “no limit as to price.” The piano- 
forte is a superb piece of workmanship, and 
shows a great deal of fine detail in design, of 
course in a character mainly Greek, or 
on Greek work. The main material is ebony, 
which forms the groundwork of the decora- 
tion, the finest and most remarkable portion 
of which, perhaps, is in the scroll-work which 
decorates the sides of the instrument, and 
which is formed of various-coloured woods 
inlaid but left projecting in relief from the 
ebony ground, and carved (if we understood 
aright) in situ. The rich and solid effect of 
this relief inlay must be seen to be duly go 
ciated —_ the Fore had execution of the 
curves deserves t ise, especial] 
in the portions of the lacbivenane’ bears 
ebony is itself on a curved plan, and 
the delicate curves of the scro carving, 
vertically, have to be adjusted also to this 
horizontal bend. The top of the piano is 
covered, unsymmetrically, with inlaid wreat 
filled with the names, in Greek capitals an 
decoratively arranged, of Apollo the Nine 
Muses. The underside of the lid is decorated 
with bands of inlaid ornament, alternately 
ivory in cedar and cedar in ivory. The treat- 
ment of the arms at each end of the keyboard, 


in ivory with convex flutin i 7 
ies an Shay utings, spreading fan 





Jersey 
fall over the curve of the arm, is| distance, and in front a most spirited repre- 
very fine and massive, with a touch of 





taste about it. The at the back of the 
rg ay oy 
pain . Poynter with an orical 
subject, “Phe Wandering Minstrels.” The 
music-desk is of beaten and carved brass in- 
laid with co and silver, and is one of the 
finest bits of work in the whole. Altogether, 
this is a quite exceptional piece of furniture 
both in design, material, and execution ; in 


regard to execution, indeed, one may say that 
it could not be surpassed. : 





mentioned a little while since that it 
was intended to erect a monument in 


Vienna to the me of Mozart, on the space 
in front of the Opera House. We 
from a Vienna paper, that it is to 


have an international competition for the monu- 
ment, and that 6,000/. have already been raised 
towards this object. Much more than this, 
however, would be required to erect a monu- 
ment worth an international competition. 





HERE is in Coventry a fine old hall called 
St. Mary’s Hall, and used as the Guildhal} 
of the city. From an advertisement which has 
been forwarded to us, and which is — by 
the Town Clerk of Ceventry, it seems this 
building is in danger of being evil-entreated at 
the hands of any one who may offer to do so at 
the lowest figure. The advertisement in question 
invites “tenders to supply a complete set of 
drawings of the exterior of St. Mary’s Hall, in 
all details of mouldings, canopies, tracery, and 
other parts, according to the original design of 
the building.” This, apparently, must mean a 
contemplated restoration. In that case the 
only reasonable thing to do, mo ape. resto- 
ration” is necessary or desirable at all (about. 
which we decline to speak positively without 
another inspection of the bui ), would be to 
select the architect most eminent for his 
knowledge of work of that date, and put 
the matter into his hands. To put the 
treatment of an old building up to auction, 
so to speak, in this way, would be a 
blunder of the first magnitude; and if the 
only object is to get a restored drawing of the 
building as it was at first, that is not the way 
to go about it. To make any such restoration 
even on paper requires a great deal of know- 
ledge ma study, and no architect of standing, 
we should imagine, would consent to give ip 
his name in a matter of this kind, and give a 
tender, like a contractor, for supplying a resto- 
ration of the Hall. The idea is absurd, and 
shows an entire ignorance of professional pro- 
prieties. All that the municipality will obtain 
will probably be “tenders” from some few 
articled pupils or builders’ clerks who want to 
turn a little money ; at least, we should be 
very much surprised if their advertisement 
drew any one of higher standing. 





E latest “one-man” exhibition of im- 
ce is that of Mr. Henry Moore at 
the iety of Fine Arts; a collection of 
sketches in oil and water-colour under the title 
“ Afloat and Ashore.” The second half of the 
title indicates that Mr. Moore has gone out of 
his usual beat, and for = gets er trea 
inter of landscape as well as of sea pieces. 
Dine the ws Gynan, North 
Wales” (2), and “ e, 3 
Shower pin Me off” (30), are two of the best 
and most characteristic. The greater part of 
the exhibition, however, is occupied by seas 
in all stages of first sketch and final finish. 
Among these may be named oat 
“Evening off the of Normandy” (35 
an evening a lich with the — 0 = td 
8 tor and lighting up the opposite,— 
thie is av toe tle eck a mere sketch, 






remarkable for its effect of light and atmo- 
sphere; “A Day, Lowestoft” (11), ® 
rapid sketch of the movement of water; 


“The Dingy Astern” (15); “ A Short Cut 
to the Mussel at met (20), @ 
grand scene of storm t; . 
the oil paintings “ Thunder poe ig ae | 
off” (65); “Weymouth Bay and 
pan” (0) 5 “ Sunset after Storm ” (71) ; ‘ 
et” (75), the packet in 


Egyptian ' sentation of the pleasant short seas which she 

















sare apy ee “ 
a ical recognition 
of the fact decorative art does not consist 
in the oe we aoe Mr. Crane’s com- 
Scmcpehsteeand obs cee tx' echnese 
sadly true, for the most part; but the 
fact is that there is not time, in the 

sent race for life, to give the individual 
ee enna eee roduced 
which is to make it a work of art. 
‘Things are wanted quickly and in the mass. 
‘We may regret it, but it seems a vain regret 
for the most part. Circumstances are too 
strong. It is well to continue to strive against 
them, for all that, and we are glad to learn 
in the course of the discussion which fol- 
lowed that the Society of Arts would give its 
seward and recognition to the makers and 
mot to the sellers of articles. That is a ste 
in the right direction, at all events; an 


E 


perhaps presently we hear a little less of 
the beautifal designs turned by “ & 
.” and a little more about the men who 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—V. 


1649, “Somervitte Hatt, Orford,” Mr. H. 
Wilkinson Moore. Hung too high to be well 
seen; a block of collegiate residences of a suit- 
ably homelike character of architecture; the 
portions between the gables want a little more 
decisive finish at the eaves, the windows run 
‘too much up intothe gutter. Plans are appended, 
but cannot be seen to any purpose. 

1651, “ Design for a Stained-glass Window,”’ 
Mr. C. Hardgrave. A two-light window in 
memory of Trevithick; the central portions of 
each light represent Trevithick constructing a 
eteam-engine,—a novel subject for stained glass, 
and treated with more success than might have 
been thought possible in that medium of illus- 
tration. The deeper tones of the window are 
concentrated on these centre portions, which 
are finished with canopy work of rich design ; 
the upper and lower portions are occupied by 
canopy work of fourteenth-century character, 
with figures of angels holding scrolls with the 
inscription “Peace on earth, goodwill towards 
men,” &c., words which are appropriate enough 
to the commemoration of a steam-engine in- 
ventor, in spite of Mr. Ruskin. At the foot is 
the inscription, “In memory of Richard Trevi- 
thick, born 13 April, 1771; died 22 April, 1833.” 
Then why commemorate him in the style of the 
fourteenth cen ? Apart from this considera- 
tion, the window is a good piece of work. 

1652, ‘‘ Ceiling in Black and White, for Belton 
Hall,” Mr. John H. Pollen. A comparison of 
‘this with No. 1642 seems to imply that the 
author ie prepared to design in all styles, for 
these two are certainly as opposite in taste and 
2 as could age be imagined. Se is : 
slight pencil sketch showing a pretty design o 
Renaissance character ; a wide border is marked 


a 
border is filled ap with eeitnd out angle panels 
with genii supporting shields and underlined 
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with wreaths; @ centre space is marked off by. 
a flat rib designed on jaalitinapeahseaines 
guilloche pattern ; a large shield with lion sup- 
porters occupies the centre, and medallion heads 
acumen a at the angles. 

prett graceful, though 
the detail is not of the best school, and sahedies 
tional foliage is used along with natural sprigs, 
‘which never looks in keeping. 

1654, “ Drawing-room Ingle, Holcombe Wood, 
Kent,” Mr. J. Belcher. A capital little water- 
colour sketch bearing the signature of Mr. A. B. 
Pite ; the ingle-nook, a very spacious one, opens 
under a large arch flanked by coupled red 
marble columns; warm tones predominate ; 
perhaps more so than is likely to be altogether 
the case in the actual scene ; but it is admirably 
harmonious in colour and handled with the 
feeling of an artist. The rib pattern in the 
ceiling is not quite true in perspective. 

1656, “ Birds-eye View of Proposed Royal 
Infirmary, Liverpool,” Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A. 
A view in watercolour, of a very extensive 
gronp of buildings in the plain style of archi- 
tecture suitable for a building of this class. 
Three large longitudinal ward blocks ran 
parallel at right angles to the street on which 
their ends abut, and with green lawns between 
them; some architectural effect is obtained on 
the ends towards the street by flanking towers 
and a large open arch and balcony in the upper 
story and a loggia in the lower ; a cross block of 
buildings of communication apparently connects 
the main blocks at their upper ends ; the centre 
one runs on into what is evidently the adminis- 
tration block behind; the side blocks, continued 
further apart, terminate each in a circular 
ward. So far one can pretty well read the plan 
from the drawing, but no plan is appended ; 
and we are left in doubt whether the circalar 
wards are for special cases, or merely as experi- 
ments in that form of ward, which few builders 
of hospitals as yet like to commit themselves to 
entirely. 

1657, “ Design for Commemorative Schools 
and Clock-tower,” Mr. E. Hodkinson. A capital 
tinted drawing. The author of it is the 
draughtsman who is responsible, as mentioned 
before, for drawings representing the work of 
more than one other architect in the room. 
The tower has a good deal of originality, 
though we cannot say we like the effect of the 
twisted columns, with no capitals or finish of 
any kind, butting against a soffit; it is a whim, 
but not a happy ove. As a clock-tower, the 
design rather fails in point from the fact that 
the clock face is the most insignificant feature 
in it, being merely sunk in 4 small square panel 
midway in the height of the tower, whereas a 
clock-tower should carry the clock stage as its 
most important feature. From the large 
amount of opening provided in the upper por- 
tion of the tower, it is perhaps intended to 
bave an extensive carillon peal; this would be 
an excuse for the treatment of the design, 
which otherwise seems rather out of keeping 
with its alleged object. 

1659, ‘Interior of proposed Church,” Mr. 
W. Young. A large longitudinal section of a 
Gothic charch, which claims notice as one of 
the very few examples of genuine architectural 
geometrical drawings exhibited, and 1s very 
carefully executed. It is unfortunately simply 
a reprodaction of Gothic, not of the most 
refined detail. 

1660, ‘“‘Hétel Bourgtherolde, Rouen,” Mr. 
Ernest C. Lee. A good sketch in crayon, which 
has been reproduced in our pages. It might 
have claimed to be hung better than it is. 

1661, “ Houses at Chiswick-mall,” Mr. John 
Belcher. A view of two or three houses in a 
very quiet style, suitable to the genius loct. 
Some years ago they would hardly have been 
called architecture, but we have changed all 
that. 

1662, “Montreal General Hospital,” Mr. 
Alexander Graham. A water-colour view hung 
too high to make anything of it, except that, 
for a hospital, it seems a somewhat picturesque 

up of buildings. 

o 664, ” “eres Gateway ” of the hospital 
just named. A good massive piece of work, 
though we should have liked it better without 
the big stone spikes on the superstructure of 
the gateway; in fact, the whole of this struc- 
ture over the gateway is rather “ tremenjas, 

with its big scrolls, &c.; but, at all events, it is 
not timid. The drawing (water-colour) is a 


good one. 
065, “House near Blackheath Hall,” Mr. 








John Belcher. An interior showing a hall,’ 
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wainscoted on the lower part, and with a 
ceiling panelled with massive moulded beams 
and intermediate ribs. A good pen drawing, 
but presenting nothing for special comment. 
By the same architect is,— 

1666, ‘“‘Morden Grange, Garden View.” A 
bird’s-eye view, in @ rather sketchy pen draw- 
ing, of a very home-like old-fashioned-looking 
house, with a large extent of garden laid out 
with precise regularity, with those thick 
trimmed hedges which are the delight of artists 
like Mr. Fulleylove; a sun-dial and a fountain 
on the centre axis of the garden ; a plot on the 
left laid out in walks crossing at the centre, 
which is marked by floral arches and a statue. 
The house is exceedingly simple, with a loggia 
with plain cylindrical columns in the middle of 
the ground story, forming a vestibule to the 
library, which opens on to the garden. The 
first-floor story is decorated with brick pilasters. 
The whole thing is in keeping, but looks 80 
old-fashioned that one is in doubt whether it is 
a new house or an old one added to. A planis 
appended. It is a pity the whole was not 
treated in a water-colour. The effect of the old- 
fashioned garden might have been charmingly 
given in a goud water-colour; in the pen draw- 
ing the effect is lost, and it looks rather 
scratchy and straggling. 

1667, “‘ Snowdenham,” Mr. Ralph Nevill. Two 
views and a plan of a picturesque house of the 
style which may be generally termed “Old 
English,” though there are bits of actual Gothic 
in it, as a large “ Tudor” window, a porte-cochére 
with buttresses and four-centred arches, and a 
terrace carried on a similar construction. The 
great merit of the building is that the pictu- 
resque arrangement of the windows arises 
naturally out of the features of the plan, and 
really expresses the arrangement of the interior. 
The very spacious hall, in comparison with the 
general scale of the house, is an instance of the 
growing tendency towards giving importance to 
this feature, even in houses of moderate size, 
The offices are conveniently arranged among 
themselves, but it is rather a long course fronf 
the kitchen to the dining-room. 

1668, “Perspective View of Clyde Trust 
Buildings, Glasgow,” Messrs. John Barnet, 
Son, & Campbell. This, which is a very good 
water-colour sketch, signed “Jules Lessore,” 
may be taken along with No. 1681, “ Proposed 
Extension to Clyde Trust Buildings, Glasgow, 
with Clock-tower to Harbour,” this latter being 
a geometvical drawing in line, showing end and 
side elevations. We do not exactly make out 
how much of the building is new, except that 
the clock-tower manifestly is. The side eleva- 
tion shows a building mostly of an Italian cha- 
racter, boldly treated, the lower half strongly 
rusticated. The principal entrance, under three 
large arches, is accentuated by an order and a 
pediment above. The tower is very boldly 
treated, somewhat Venetian in character, rising 
with strongly-marked vertical lines to a con- 
siderable height and there carrying a clock- 
stage with balconies (?) on heavy brackets 
under each clock-face, the object of which is not 
very apparent, unless we are supposed to go up 
into them to look at the clock. If the clock- 
face had been corbelled out it would have been 
more to the purpose. The tower is surmounted 
by an open octagonal lantern with a short stone 
spire, or rather conical roof, over it, and four 
bronze (apparently) seated figures occupy 
pedestals on the angles of the tower and fill up 
the line from square to octagon. The water- 
colour sketch, whether intentionally or not, does 
not quite tally with the elevations, and repre- 
sents the tower with a considerable amount of 
batter, which is not discernible in the geo- 
metrical elevation, but which is an improve- 
ment to its effect. As shown in the perspective 
sketch, this appears a fine bold piece of design, 
solid and massive, and with no nonsense 
about it. 

1670, ‘‘ House at Elstree,” Mr. E. J. May. 
A picturesque house of the “cottage archi- 
tecture’ type, with a plan appended, but hung 
too high to be seen. The bit stuck on at the 
end of the house, with two big chimneys rising 
from it, comes in rather awkwardly, and looks 
like a subsequent addition to the house. 

1672, “ All Saints’ Vicarage, Plymouth,” Mr. 
J. D. Sedding. A picturesque house, but rather 
too eccentric; it looks tumbled together; the 
small bays on the road-front, connected by & 
balcony and a roof, form a good feature. The 
hoase seems to have shaved off its eyebrows, 
having no projection or moulding worth the 
speaking of either at eaves or gables. This is 
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‘“ characteristic’ in a sense, but it does not add 
force to a building. Two small plans are 
appended ; they cannot be well seen, however. 

1673, “ House at Tunbridge Wells,” Mr. Jas. 
Neale. A beantifully-executed pen drawing, 
almost as soft and graduated in tints as a good 
engraving ; the house, with an upper story of 
half-timber work seated on brick walls, and 
with strongly accentuated eaves, looks solid and 
at the same time picturesque; but it owes 
something of its effect to the well-executed 
background of the picture; the house and its 
surroundings make a good whole. 

1674, “Design for a Town House,” Mr. T. 
MacLaren. This we have already illustrated ; 
it has been well hung and deserves its position 
in spite of the overpowering roofs with which 


na 


- the author has spoiled it (if it were a house 


for execution) both architecturally and prac- 
tically. The centre pile of roof is as high from 
the main cornice to the peak as the cornice is 
from the plinth line, and in execution all this 
would be nearly wasted material and space 
only available for badly-shaped and ill-lighted 
attics. But the lower portion of the house is 
dignified in design and very well drawn. The 
device of carrying the capitals of the upper 
wall columns past the architrave and frieze, 
and making them carry the cornice only is, 
bowever, hardly to be commended. 


- 








A RELIC AT AUSTIN-FRIARS. 


A sUPPosED relic of the former settlement of 
Mendicant Friars in Broad-street Ward has just 
come into view. It consists of a Jeaden coffin,— 
temporarily deposited, though not for exhibition 
there, in the Guildhall,—which has been dis- 
covered in a vault whilst making excavations 
for the rebuilding (Messrs. James & J. 8. 
Edmeston, architects) of No. 57}, Old Broad- 
street, and No. 7, Austin Friars. The coffin, 
being of full size, is shaped to the body, and is 
of unusual width across the shoulders, though 
very narrow at the feet. It was found some 15ft. 
below the surface, against what is possibly the 
northern chancel wall of the Friars’ church. 
The amount of human remains turned up in 
course of the present works goes to show that 
here was the Friars’ burial-ground. A church 
was erected here for the Augustines in 1253, 
by Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, a grandson to their founder. The 
church’s gilded spire was one of the very few 
for which London in those days could Jay claim 
to distinction; and even by Stow’s time, 
having survived St. Paul’s, it had no superior. 
He dwells with evident delight upon the 
“Augustine Friars’ church and churchyard ; 
the entering thereunto by a south gate to the 
west porch, a very large church having a most 
fine spired steeple,—small, high, and straight. 
I have not seen the like.’ At the Dissolution 
King Henry VIII. bestowed the conventual 
house upon Sir William Paulet, Lord St. John 
of Basing, one of that sovereign’s executors. 
Paulet converted the Friars’ lodgings, cloister, 
and garden into a suitable residence, which con- 
tinued in his family for scarcely more than half 
acentury. On January 12th, 1550, Paulet was 
advanced Earl cf Wiltshire, and further on 
October 12th, 1551, Marquess of Winchester. 
His new home, for a while known as Paulet or 
Winchester House, adjoined to that of his con- 
temporary Sir Nicholas Throckmorton. Here he 
lived with his wife Elizabeth, daughter of his 
near neighbour Sir William Capel, ancestor of 
the Capels, Earls of Essex. By being, in 
his own words, a willow and not an oak, 
Paulet contrived to serve the Lord Treasurer- 

ship of England to Edward VI. and his two 
successors on the throne: he died in his 
95th year, on March 10th, 1572. His son 
and successor, John, sold the church monn- 
— at oe Friars for 1001., as also the 

” rom of the roof. Hig -grand 

William, fourth Marquess, lee aocel came 

than he could sfford in various waye, including 

& magnificent reception of Queen Elizabeth at 

Basing, county Hants, was in 1602 fain to purt 

with his property here for 4 5001. to Sir Jobn 

Swinnerton (Lord Mayor 1612). He had for 

- cr gpg awn mr Lord Brooke, and the 

ountess of 5 . ; ate , 

“ Londina Tilestreta” ie Aart Ps heaaagme 

date September 23, 1602, from Greville to the 

Countess. He writes :—*“ ] thought it my duty 
to give your ladyship notice, because both your 
house and my Lady of Warwick's are incladed 
in this bargain; and we, your poor neighbours, | 


would think our dwellings desolate without you, 
and conceive your ladyship would not willingly 
become a tenant to a fellow.” The 
monuments alone testify to the pristine import- 
ance and accredited sanctity of the Friary. 
They comprised the tombs of Richard (Fitzalan), 
Earl of Surrey, whom King Richard II. beheaded 
in 1397; Humphrey de Bobun, King Edward I.’s 
god-father, who fought at Evesham; Edward, 
infant son of the Black Prince and Joan, bis 
wife, the Fair Maid of Kent; Edmund Guy de 
Meric, Earl of St. Paul, who is said to have 
instigated the death of Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester, in 1397; the tenth Earl of Arundel, 
executed in West Cheap, 1397; John de Vere, 
twelfth Earl of Oxford, beheaded on Tower- 
hill in 1461 ; many of the barons who fell in the 
Lancastrian defeat at Barnet Field, 1471; 
William, seventh Lord and first Marquess of 
Berkeley, with his wife Joan,—he died 14th 
of Febraary, 1492; and Edward Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, who was beheaded through 
Wolsey’s machinations, 1521. Some remains 
of the old Winchester House remained stand- 
ing until about forty-five years since. Of 
the imposing block of three houses, styled 
Winchester House, in Old Broad-street, the 
front portion was demolished (together with 
other premises) in September, 1883, in pur- 
suance of a scheme referred to in our columns 
of the 4th of August in that same year. The 
back premises had been removed in 1857. 
The site of Pinners’ Hall, which stood bard 
by, was that of a Venetian glass factory 
that had been set up within the precincts of 
Austin Friars. 
of the Letters, was some time mavager. After 
the suppression, Sir Francis Wa!singham suc- 
ceeded to the house here owned by a branch of 
the fraternity of the Papey, founded (1430) in 
honour of St. Charity and St. John the Evan- 
gelist at St. Augustine Papey in the Wall. 

Before Humphrey de Bohun’s death the nave 
of the Friars’ Church was assigned “to the 
Germans ... . for their church, to have their 
service in, for avoiding of all sects of Ana- 
Baptists, and such like,”—according to the 
passage in King Edward V1.’s diary, under date 
1550, June 29. The “‘ Germani” of the charter 
included certain Dutch and Flemish refugees, 
who united themselves with the original Pro- 
testant congregation of Jean & Lasoo, the Polish 
exile’s, church, that migrated from Embden in 
East Friesland. For a period, the Dutch or 
Flemish community shared this their “ Temple 
du Seigneur Jesus ” with the French refugees, 
who, subsequently migrating to St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Threadneedle-street (pulled down in 
1841), afterwards removed to the church, de- 
signed by Owen, in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, which 
in its turn will soon have to make way for an 
extension of the General Post-office. After the 
fire of 1862, the valuable library of the Dutch 
Church community in Austin Friars, rich in 
MSS. and letters of Calvin, Peter Martyr, and 
others, Continental reformers, was, we under- 
stand, entrusted to the City Corporation for its 
better safety, and to render it more accessible 
to readers. It contained a copy of the Deca- 
logue, attributed to the hand of Rubens. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue eleventh ordinary meeting of this Insti- 
tute for the present session was held on Monday 
evening last, Mr. E. I’ Anson, F.G.S. (President), 
in the chair. 

Obituary. 


Mr. Macvicar Anderson announced the 
decease of Sir Horace Jones, City Architect, 
and pest-President of the Institute. Mr. 
Anderson's remarks and those of other gentle- 
men on this :ubject, will be found in another 
column of this week’s Builder. 

Mr. William H. White (Sec.) announced the 
death at Cannes, on the 7th inst., of M. Ruprich- 
Robert, an Hon. Corresponding Member of 
great distinction, after a long and painful ill. 
ness. A notice would appear in the “ Journal 
of Proceedings.” The Council last heard from 
the deceased member in December last in a 
charming letter written from Cannes, at a time 
when he was very ill. He had been engaged for 
several years upon a well-known work on 
Norman architecture, which included notices of a 
great number of edifices erected in this country. 
That bad been almost the work of his life, but 
he was also known as the author of several 





other works. M. Ruprich-Robert was Inspector. 


Of that factory Howell, author | largely 


General of Historical Monuments in France for 
a number of years, and was a Member of the 
Commission during the year 1544. 


Drainage of the City and Palace of Westminster, 


Mr. John P C.E., then read a paper on 
“The Drainage of the Palace and of West. 
minster,” of which the following an ab- 
stract :— 


Before entering upon a detailed description 
of the drainage of the Palace and City of 
Westminster, the author referred 
the important question of town 
subject even now not so 
practised as it should be. 
be, he said, in draining a house, a mansion, a 
village, or a town, to make the drains and 
sewers so that the —_ in them a ete 
stagnate at any part, wi 
with a ihdeaien velocity ; and so that the 
air in them shall never stagnate at any part, 
but be always flowing, by fresh air pr. ing into 
their lowest parts, and foul air i 
from their highest parte into the stratum of 
the atmosphere above that in which we live and 
breathe. 

Town drainage consists, first, of the com- 
paratively clean surface and subsoil water ; and, 
secondly, of soiled and used water containing 
organic matters called sewage. The combina- 
tion of comparatively clean and of highly foul 
water in the same was established in 
London and its suburbs about the commence- 
ment of this century, at the time that water- 
supply by pipes to houses became general. A 

ly increased amount of water was used 
and was discharged into the old cesspools, and 
thence by overflow drains into the ditches, 
watercourses, and sewers, open and covered, 
which received the surface-water, and con- 
veyed it into the natural streams and rivers. 
What was at first a makeshift or temporary 
expedient was continued, and became a system 
which has been extolled as the best course to 
pursne. The evils arising from this combina- 
tion are, however, continually asserting them- 
selves, and they become masters of the 
situation. 

The two systems of a — 
said, be k separate by provi of one 
eet tee i the surface and sub- 
soil water, and discharging it into the natural 
streams and rivers; and of a second set for 
receiving the sewage, and conveying it in self- 
cleansing drains as fast as it is produced to 
suitable and prepared agricultural land. This 
separate system was recommended by the author, 
Mr. Phillips, thirty-eight years ago, in his pre- 
liminary report on the drainage of the metro- 
polis, and he advocated it now as the only 
effectual remedy for the evils arising from the 
combined system we have, up to the present, 
been pursuing. The sewage would in this system 
be conducted to reservoirs, and the suspended 
organic matters therein called sludge would be 
precipitated by lime and sulphates of alumina 
and iron. The sludge would be used by farmers, 
and dug or ploughed into the land the same as 
farm-yard manure. The liquid sewage would 
flow by irrigation upon, and find its way by 
filtration through, the land to the natural water- 
courses as a purified effluent, leaving its ferti- 
lising constituents in the soil on the way to be 
assimilated into growing crops. 

The rain or surface water from the houses 
and streets woald be carried away into the 
natural streams by glazed stoneware or fireclay 
pipes embedded in concrete, of diameters vary- 
ing from 3 in. to 24in. or more. The sewage 
from the houses would be carried away by 
glazed pipes of cast iron of 6 ft. to 9 ft. length, 
with inspection covers, curved junctions, and 
perfectly water-tight joints, laid with a proper 
fall on concrete, directly under the basement 
floors and paving, so as tote always accessible 
without opening the to get at them. 

Where towns or districts are hilly or 07 
sloping ground the necessary fall for the drains 
is easily obtained; but there are many towns 
and districts where the ground is low and flat, 
and where it is impossible to give the drains 
the necessary fall to be self-cleansing without 
going to excessive depths. Such districts, for 

, are Fulham, Chelsea, Pimlico, West- 
minster, and Poplar, on the north side of the 
Thames; and Lambeth, Southwark, 
Bermondsey, and Deptford, on the south side. 
In such districts, however, the difficulty might 
easily be overcome by di the drains into 
sections, converging to receiving stations where 





the sewage might be lifted to sufficient altitudes 
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street, at the south-west corner of old West- 

The manner in which the Palace was actually 
drained was as follows:—In 1838-39 the archi- 
tect laid down a brick main sewer running 
from north to south along the centre of the 
Palace, into a main sewer then existing in 
Abingdon-street, the outlet being near the 
south-west corner of the Victoria Tower, and 
the head on the north side of the Speaker’s- 
court. The length of the sewer was about 
1,000 ft.; ite size was 5 ft. 6 in. high by 3 ft. 
wide; its shape was a segment bottom, 6 in. 
deep, with upright sides and semicircular 
crown; and ita fall was 1 in 923, or 1 in. in 
78 ft. Into thissewer was conveyed, by nume- 
rous 9-in. and 12-in. and 2-ft. by 1-ft. brick 
drains rendered inside with cement, all the 

produced in, and the rain falling on, 
the Palace. This sewer, owing to ite excessive 
size, bad shape, little fall, absence of aay 
means of flushing it, accumulated sew 
deposit to depths varying from 6 in. to 18 in., 
and from the decomposing sewage noxious 
gases continually eacaped into the Palace. The 
sewer was occasionally cleansed, and additional 
traps were provided to keep down the smells, 
but all to no purpose. 

At last, in October, 1846, the smells were 
everywhere so bad, that the author, who was 
then Chief Surveyor to the Westminster Com- 
mission of Sewers, was consulted by the archi- 
tect of the building. He found upon examina- 
tion that the main sewer was little better than 
an extended cesspool. By levelling he dis- 
covered that the sewer in Bridge-street, already 
mentioned, was 5 ft. lower than that in 
Abingdon-street. He therefore recommended 
the architect to take out the invert of the Palace 
sewer, and to put in a narrow deeply-curved 
invert with a reversed fall of 1 in 215 in place 
of it,—then to continue the sewer northward 
across the Speaker’s Green into the sewer in 
Bridge-street. This recommendation the archi- 
tect adopted and carried out, and in the end the 
sewer as altered, and the main drains connected 
therewith, became self-cleansing. They con- 
tinued in this improved condition for a quarter 
of a century, until about fourteen years ago, 
when the main low-level sewer was put down 
through Westminster and Pimlico by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Since then the 
discharging level of the sewage from the Palace 
sewer, as well as from the sewers generally in 
Westminster and Pimlico,—ins of being 
lowered and the flow accelerated,—has been 
materially raised and the flow retarded; and 
the sewers themselves have been converted into 
sewage and rainfall reservoirs. 

The principal cause of this state of affairs is 
the level at which this low-level sewer has been 
put im, namely, at least 5 ft. higher than it 
should be for properly draining the low flat 
districts throngh which it pasees. When rain 
falls on the districts draining into it, the rain 
and sewage together sometimes fill it, and 
sometimes rise to 5 ft. and even 10 ft. above its 
crown,thus driving out the sewage gas, generated 
in the sewers, into the streets houses. At 
such times the sewers in Westminster and 


‘ 
Pimlico, as well as the basements of many 
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houses there, are flooded to the hydraulic 
level; the foul drainage rises in the og ee 
sewer, and the sewage overflows into and 
pollutes the river. In dry weather the height 
to which the sewage formerly accumulated in 
the sewers, when the flap-valves on their outlets 
were tide-locked, has been materially and 
permanently raised by the height to which the 
sewage now flows in the low-level sewer. At 
the point where the Palace sewer joins the main 
low-level sewer, the level of the latter was so 
little below the former, that the 4-ft. depth of 
sewage flowing in the latter in dry weather 
formed & permanent head or dam, about 
2 ft. 4 in. deep, against the outlet of the Palace 
sewer. This sewer for considerable length was 
thus converted into a permanently elongated 
sewage pond and sewage gas-retort ; indeed, the 
flap-valve fixed near its outlet was recently 
found to be standing open and useless, and in 
rainy weather the accumulated drainage in the 
low teesl sewer prevented that in the Palace 
sewer from discharging. 

It is evident from the foregoing particulars 
and facts concerning the drainage of West- 
minster and Pimlico, that the insufficient depth 
and capacity of the main low-level sewer have 
materially injured, instead of benefited, the 
sewers in those districts, which, therefore, as 
regards their drainage, are in a far worse con- 
dition now than they were when they drained 
direct into the Thames. The real remedy for 
the evils which arise from the insufficient depth 
and capacity of this main sewer consists, in the 
author's opinion,—(1) In lowering its bottom 
from near the District Railway Station at 
Charing-cross to the western pumping-station 
at Chelsea, a depth of at least 5 ft., and in so 
doing altering its section from an 8 ft. circle to 
a 13 ft. by 8 ft. egg-shaped sewer; (2) In 
lifting the drainage near the railway station, a 
height of about 20 ft., by compressed air, having 
@ pressure of about 10 Ib. on the square inch 
above the pressure of the atmosphere, to be 
admitted into suitable ejectors placed under- 
ground near the low-level sewer, and discharg- 
ing into the same sewer beyond; and (3) In 
thoroughly ventilating the sewer in sectiuns 
from end to end by fresh-air down-cast and 
foul-air up-cast pipes, the latter discharging 
considerably above the house-tops. If this im- 
provement were carried out, the main sewer 
would then drain the Westminster and Pimlico 
districts sanitarily, so far as the combined 
system will permit this to be done. 

Mr. Phillips then stated that, in 1886, the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to consider the subject of the drain- 
age of the Palace consulted him as to the best 
means of improving the same. His chief pro- 
posals were the following :— 

Firstly.—That while the Metropolitan low- 
level sewer should continue to be the outfall 
for the Palace drains and sewers as at present, 
yet the arrangements for this should be such 
that neither rain nor flood water, nor sewage 
and sewage gas, should by any possibility come 
from the former into the latter. 

Secondly. — That inside the Palace main 
sewer, a small egg-shaped sewer, having a fall 
of 1 in 212, be constructed of white glazed 
fire-bricks, and all existing drains be properly 
connected therewith. 

Thirdly.—That at the lower end of the egg- 
shaped sewer, under the Speaker's Green, the 
sewage and rainfall of the Palace be continually 
discharged into the low-level sewer by three 
of Shone’s pneumatic ejectors worked by com- 
pressed air produced by three gas engines,— 
only one ejector and one engine to be used in 
dry weather, and one or both of the remainder 
as required during wet weather. 

Fourthly.—That the small egg-shaped sewer 
be ventilated by a fresh-air downcast pipe 
carried into its lower end, and a foul-air upcast 
pipe carried from its upper end into the venti- 
lating shaft going to the top of the Victoria 
Tower. 

These proposals were adopted by the Select 
Committee, and Mr. Isaac Shone, C.E., was 
appointed by the First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works the engineer to pre- 
pare the drawings and specification, and to 
superintend the work, and Mr. Phillips | was 
then appointed by Mr. Shone as the resident 
engineer. 

The work was eventually executed in the fol- 
lowing manner:— A 12-in. cast-iron main 








along the bottom of the old main brick sewer. 
Two branch 9-in. cast-iron drains, and about 
120 separate smaller drains, conduct all the 
sewage of, and rain falling on, the Palace and 
grounds, into the 12-in. main drain, which 
discharges into a receiver at the bottom of a 
sewage manhole under the Speaker's Green. 
From the side of the receiver a 12-in. cast-iron 
inlet - pipe is carried horizontally into the 
adjoining ejector chamber. This chamber is 
29 ft. deep from the surface of the ground, 
and is 38 ft. long by 13 ft. 6 in. wide in the 
clear. In ys are three cast - iron 
ejectors, one of which is capable of discharging 
480 gallons, and the other two 335 gallons each, 
per minute. From the 12-in. inlet-pipe the 
sewage is delivered by branch 6-in. cast-iron 
pipes into the three ejectors. From the 
bottom of each ejector a 6-in. cast-iron pipe 
passes vertically upwards into a 12-in. cast- 
iron horizontal outlet - pipe. This pipe is 
carried through a solid brick dam, 8 ft. long, 
built in and entirely closing the old main sewer, 
and discharging beyond the dam into the outlet 
portion of this sewer communicating with the 
low-level sewer, about 1 ft. above the normal 
sewage flow in the latter sewer. 

The compressed air for ejecting the rainfall 

and sewage from the ejectors is produced by 
Atkinson’s differential gas engines placed in the 
basement, about 650 ft. distant from the ejector 
chamber. There are four of these engines of 
four-horse power each, though one of them is 
capable of compressing sufficient air for ejecting 
not only all the sewage under ordinary circum- 
stances in dry weather, but a large amonnt of 
rainfall in addition. The compressed air is 
conducted from the engines by a 6-inch cast-iron 
pipe to three cylindrical wrought-iron receivers 
placed near the engine-room, and thence it is 
conveyed in 6-in. cast-iron pipes along the 
basement to a subway leading to the ejector 
chamber. From this pipe a 3-in. wrought-iron 
pipe conveys it into a small cast-iron horizontal 
cylinder fixed on the top of each ejector. The 
ingenious automatic arrangement by which the 
compressed air is conducted into the cylinders 
and thence into the ejectors, as well as the 
arrangements of the ball-valves inside the 
pipes for admitting and expelling the sewage, 
were described in detail by the author. The 
ejectors work, slowly or fast, according to the 
quantity of drainage coming to them, and they 
require no other attention than occasionally 
cleaning and oiling the joints, and the slide and 
main valves. The moment each ejection is 
completed the compressed air in the ejector is 
discharged therefrom by a 3-in, wrought-iron 
pipe connected with a 6-in. cast-iron main 
pipe, which leads into the ventilating shaft 
going to the top of the Clock Tower. 
The height the drainage is ejected in dry 
weather is 11 ft. 6 in., and in wet weat* er, when 
the main low-level sewer is in flood, 15 ft. to 
20 ft. The air-pressure for ejecting the drain- 
age is maintained at 10 Ib. per square inch 
above the atmospheric pressure, in order to 
meet immediate requirements for rainfall. 
About 5} Ib. pressure is sufficient in dry 
weather to eject the sewage alone. The 
amount of sewage ejected in dry weather has 
been tested and found to average no more than 
40 gallons per minute, so that a 6-in. pipe 
would really carry away all the sewage pro- 
duced in the Palace. This, subtracted from 
1,150 gallons, the total ejecting capacity of all 
three ejectors working together, leaves 1,110 
gallons, which is, therefore, the quantity of 
rainfall they are capable of ejecting per minute, 
and which would come to them, from the ten 
acres and a half of roofed and paved surfaces 
draining from the Palace, at a rate of rainfall 
equal to ‘28 in. in depth per hour, or 6°/2 in. In 
depth per twenty-four hours. 

Fresh air is admitted into the subway through 
two grated openings let into the footway in the 
Speaker’s Green, and is thence conducted into 
the ejector chamber, and thence into the sewage 
manhole. From the manhole the air flows up 
the main 12-in. drain to near its upper end, 
whence it is conducted by a 12 in. pipe over & 
furnace in the large ventilating-shaft going 
from bottom totop of the Victoria Tower. The 
9-in. main branch drain, which is carried under 
the basement along the west side of the Palace, 
is also completely ventilated by receiving fresh 
air into its top end, and discharging the foul 
air under the furnace at the bottom of the 
Clock Tower ventilating-shaft. The subway 
over the 12 in. main pipe receives fresh air 





drain, about 1,000 ft. in length, with a fall of 


about 1 in 212, was embedded in concrete! 


from the surface down the old manholes, and 
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from an opening in the t cm 
sir in the ares flows along & 16-in. ee 
pipe to the ventilating-shaft in the Cloc 
Tower. 
These new main drainage works have been 
in operation nearly six months, and m8 eee 
letely successful. They at once con 
all the sewage produced in the Palace, and the 
rain falling thereon. There 1s now no stagnant 
sewage or foul air in the drains, and conse- 
quently no noxious gases arise from them into 
the building. 
” The total cost of the works, including the 
four gas-engines, the three com ed air 
receivers, the pipings, and the three ejectors, 
has been a little over 11,5000. 





Sir Robert Rawlinson, in opening the discus” 
ton, said he had been sorry to hear a good 
Sf Philips had said. Mr. Phillips laid down 
a theory with regard to combined drainage, 
which he (Sir Robert Rawlinson) 


protested 
against. He (the speaker) knew of no such 


gystem, and had never advocated such a thing. 
Taking London as it was now drained, there 
might be somé ground for fault-finding, but, on 
the whole, there was very much to praise. 
London was an enormous area, and certainly 


“y t it de novo some points might 
hpabemhedecst rink y jes ok he advocated he followed a totally different 


be usefully considered. In an ideal syste 

every valley line and valley stream should be 
rigidly kept as a surface-water channel and as 
a rain-water outlet. Then the sewage proper 
should be intercepted from the valley lines, and 
carried down to some intercepting sewer. But 
to have laid down a system of duplicate sewers 
in London woald have been a mischievous failure, 
and he was very glad it bad never been carried 
out. In a place like London, where the river was 
tidal,—and where the main sewers which the 
Metropolitan Board had carried out would not 
take the volame of storm water,—there was the 
river to resort to, and the overflows of extremely 
diluted foul water would thus be conveyed away 
harmlessly. With re to the drainage of the 
Houses of Parliament, Mr. Phillips had not said 
one word abont all the preliminary reports made 
on the condition of things. Mr. Phillips knew 
well that he (the speaker) had had to do with 
it from the beginning to the end; that he had 
given evidence before the committee; and that, 
when asked how the sewage should be dealt 
with, he had said that if they determined to 
treat it in the way they had treated it there 
were three methods that could be followed, 
—by using gas-engines to lift it, or a com- 
mon steam-engine, or a pneumatic ejector, 
worked from the existing boilers below the 
Houses of Parliament. He had not a word 
to say against the method Mr. Phillips had 
carried out, but he had a great deal to say 
against the allegation that the building was in 
the condition described. Let the officials of 
the House speak for themselves, and they would 
Bay that it was in no such condition. The 
cause was to be found outside, in the sewers 
put in Old Palace-yard, Bridge-street, &c., and 


their outlet ventilators. The sewers beneath 


the House were not perfect, certainly, but they 
could never have caused the amount of stench 
they were charged with causing, and that the 
officials would corroborate. Again. as to the 
cost, he could only pronounce it as monstrous 
that 11,000/. should have been expended upon 
the work. That amount would have sufficed to 
drain a population from beginning to end of 
20,000 people. He could not understand how 
they had managed to get rid of the money. 

Mr. William H. White (Sec.) next read two 
letters from Sir Henry Roscoe, Chairman of the 
Select Committee, speaking in terms of satis- 
faction as to the sewerage works lately carried 
out at the Houses of Parliament. A communi- 
cation from Lieut.-Col. Jones, V.C., who was 
well known as taking great interest in se 
mica on me referring principally to the 
combined and separate system 
printed in the “ Journal of P “ai —" a 

Mr. R. F. oe said he had had some 
experience in designing and carrying 
drainage of several p Pee He “Pg 
special interest in the separate system, and had 
carried it out, completely separating the sewer. 

age from the rainfall. With rega d to coun 
and sees towns, it was all 
on the separate system, an i 

was afforded of disc ing the eletal tant 
the ditches, but where it had to be di of 
by a mechanical process it made a material 
difference in separating the rainfall from the 
sewage. He had had an ity of com- 


very well to design 


4 
2 


ing the of Romford with = 
Slough, the drainage of the latter being’ 
out on the se and the former 
combined system. He found that in the 
of Romford the sewage pumped was 
timesas much in quantity as that pum 
Slough, showing the great advan 
country towns of separating the rainfall 
the sewage. To think of doing this, however 
in a place like London was out of all reason. 
Mr. Phillips seemed rather to complain of the 
deficient fall of the Metropolitan main sewer, 
which he said was about 1 in 2,640 from Chelses 
to Abbey Mills pumping station, and pre 
to lower the sewer Charing-cr : 
Chelsea. He would like to ask Mr. Phill 
whether in doing that he would not very much 

ae , ra Phillips : “ The 

now was r. ips: “* sewage wou 
etm ahr! ejactérs.”'] ‘In that case he wished 
son taaty wapaliey for lhting tie bwwage bt 
and their cit i sewage 
Charing-cross? He adteed ‘with Sir Robert 
Rawlinson that the expense of the works at the 


rt 


ae 
zeta 


+S. 2 


‘and make it worse than it | 
would | bat 


Houses of Parliament had been something |™ 


tremendous, and that a population of from 
fifteen to twenty thousand could be sewered 


for the same amount. 
Mr. Harry Newton said that by the method 


principle in dealing with sewage, viz., in trying 
to exclude all air from it in every possible way, 


and thus preventing the formation ‘of sewage li 


gas. 
Mr. Henry Dawson remarked that it a carried 
to him that, assuming Mr. Phillipe’s d 


correctly represented the facts [Mr. P : 
“They do” }, the constantly charged sewer 
from the House of Commons must have been 
the main source of the mischief. 

Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Phidlips. 

Mr. Henry Currey seconded the motion, 
adding that the Shone system had been intro- 
duced at Eastbourne with very happy effects. 
The great convenience of that system was that 
the outfall might be situated at one particular 
place, and the engine and machinery at another, 
as at Eastbourne, where it was a mile and a 
half away, and where it had been of the 
greatest possible benefit in lifting and getting 
rid of the sewage at all states of the tide. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Atkinson on the 
mechanical details of the ejectors, 

Professor Kerr said he was sorry that Mr. 
Phillips and Sir Robert Rawlinson should be of 
different opinions, but it must be a matter of 
congratulation at the same time that their 
friends the engineers differed as well as the 
architects did. The architectural profession 
was very much indebted to both those tle- 
men. He did not wish to undervalue Sir Robert 
Rawlinson’s labours for a moment, but Mr. 
Phillips deserved great credit for what he had 
done. They, as architects, were concerned with 
drainage chiefly within the walis of buildings, or 
not far beyond them, and they hell the engi 
responsible for all the mischief that occurred 
outside, under the streets, and soon. The sewer 
gas was the engineers’,— it was their own peculiar 
and pet abomination (laughter), and architects 
looked to the engineers to get rid of it. Mr. 
Phillips seemed to imply that the architect of 


the Houses of Parliament was somewhat to|q 


blame in regard to the drainage, but it should 
be recollected that at that time of day architects 
did not know all that they now know [Sir 
Robert Rawlinson: “‘ Nor did the engi oi 
and if Sir Charles Barry, whom they held in 
the greatest esteem, displayed some ignorance 
of what was now known, it was no discredit to 
him. It was some satisfaction to find that the 
engineers had at last got, in the form of the 
pneumatic injector, an apparatus that would 
enable them to get rid of the sewage when- 
ever they happened to make a mi 

as they ap to have done in the 
district of Westminster, in collecting the 
sewage at a level from which it could not 
escape. What Sir Robert Rawlinson had said 
was worthy of admiration as a common-sense 
way of dealing with the matter, viz., that if the 
engineers had to deal with London de novo they 


try | would preserve the water-courses for the water- 


flow, and confine their engineering to sewage 
proper. That could not mow ts dens: but he 


supposed it was a fact that not only West- 


minster, but certain other districts of the|d 


came erolia, tappened to le below the level of 
could be remedied it war = matter not oar te 
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THE LATE SIR HORACE JONES. 


We announce with much regret the death of 
Sir Horace Jones, the City Architect, which 
took place on Saturday last, May 21, at his 
residence, 30, Devonshire-place. He had only 
a day previously completed his sixty-eighth 
vear, having been born on May 20, 1819. He 
leaves a widow and one child,—a daughter. 
According to the City Press, he was born in 
Sise-lane, Bucklers , where his father was a 
solicitor in practice, which was carried on after 
the father’s death by the elder son, Alfred, who 
died about ten or eleven years ago. According 
to the same authority, Horace Jones was articled 
to Mr. John Wallen, architect and surveyor, in 
Aldermanbury. Subsequently he spent some 
time in studying the works of ancient architec. 
ture in Italy and Greece, the late Mr. George 
Vulliamy (Architect to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works), Professor Hayter Lewis, Mr. G. R. 
Burnell, and others being his companions. In 
the year 1846 he commenced practice as an 
architect at 16, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn, and 
during a period of eighteen years designed and 
carried out numerous buildings of importance, 
such as the British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph 
Company's offices in Threadneedle-street, the 
Sovereign Assurance office in Piccadilly, the 
Royal Surrey Music Hall in the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens [both hall and gardens are 
now things of the past], Messrs. Marshall & 
Snelgrove’s premises in Oxford-street, com- 
pleted by Mr. Octavius Hansard after Mr. 
Jones’s appointment to the City Architectship ; 
Messrs. Hyam’s premises in Oxford-street, 
Cardiff Town Hall, Caversham Park, and many 
other buildings, warehouses, schools, gentle- 
men’s residences, &c. He also held the offices 
of Surveyor to the Tufnell Park Estate, the 
Duke of Buckingham’s, the Barnard Estate, 
Bethnal Green, and others. A vacancy occurred 
in November, 1863, by the death of Mr. James 
B. Bunning, in the office of City Architect, and 
although it was then strongly felt by a large 
number of the Corporation that the office 
should not be continued aa that of an Architect, 
and although the Officers and Clerks’ Com- 
mittee in the report adopted that view, and 
recommended that a “ City Surveyor’’ should be 
appointed to advise on all matters relating to the 
City’s Estates and public buildings,—architects 
to be obtained by competition or otherwise for 
new buildings,—yet it was finally decided by a 
narrow majority to re-establish the office on its 
former expensive footing, a right, however, 
being reserved to the Corporation to employ 
other architects if they saw fit ; and accordingly 
on February 26th, 1864, out of eleven candi- 
dates Mr. Horace Jones was elected Architect 
and Surveyor to the Corporation of London.* 

During the twenty-three years he held the 
office he designed and carried ont a very large 
number of buildings, amongst the number 
being the Central Meat Market, in 1868. This 
was followed in 1875 by the adjoining Poaltry 
and Provision Market, and in 1883 by the Fruit 
and Vegetable Market, subsequently turned into 
a fish market; and now a fourth market in 
Snow-hill is in course of construction. In the 
year 1871 the old Government Dockyard at 
Deptford was converted into a Foreign Cattle 
Market at a very considerable cost, and works 
are still going on there; in 1877, Billingsgate 
Market was entirely reconstructed and enlarged ; 
in 1882, the new enhall Market was built, 
and subsequent additions have been made, and 
are in course of execution. This makes a total 
of seven markets which have been carried out 
from designs of the late City Architect, besides 
extensive alterations and additions to the 
Cattle Market at Islington. In 1864 Mr. 
Jones completed the City Lunatic Asylum, 
Dartford, built from the designs of the late 
Mr. Bunning, and has since added several 
other buildings. In this year the design by Mr. 
Bunning forthe new roof of the Guildhall was set 
aside, and that by the new Architect adopted as 
being more in accordance with archwological 
accuracy. Mr. Banning’s design was not 
without merit. The subsequent restorations of 
the masonry, windows, &c., were also carried 
out by Mr. Jones in 1872; the Library and 
Museum were added to Guildhall from his 
designs, and in 1884 the new Council Chamber. 
He also made several designs for remodelling 
other portions of the premises comprehended 
under the general head of Guildhall, but these 
have not reached thedignity of bricks and mortar. 





* Bee Builder for that yea, pp. 115, 157, 177. 





He designed several police stations in the 
City,—Bishopagate-street, with the hospital, in 
1867 ; Seething-lane, 1870; Snow-hil!, in 1875 ; 
Bridewell, in 1879 ; Cloak-lane, in 1886; besides 
police dwellings in Rose-alley, Bishopsgate- 
street. He also carried out, in 1867, upon a plan 
designed by Mr. Alfred Allen, chief assistant to 
Mr. Bunning, but with his own elevation, some 
artisans’ dwellings in Farringdon-road, and, a 
few years later, the dwellings to the rear of 
Charterhouse-street, facing Saffron-hill. In con- 
junction with Sir Charles H. Gregory he de- 
signed a widening of London Bridge, but the 
scheme did not meet with the approval of 
Parliament, and so fell through. In 1887 he 
conceived the idea of a bascule bridge, to be 
erected below the Tower, and persistently advo- 
cated this idea, until at last, in 1885, the Cor- 
poration obtained powers to put the idea into 
execution, the result being the bridge now in 
course of construction, Mr. John Wolfe Barry 
being associated with the architect as engineer. 
Mr. Jones’s last important work was the Guild- 
hall School of Music on the Emvankment, and 
one of his smallest the Keeper’s Lodge, in High- 
_ Wood. So far we have been mainly in- 
ebted to the City Press, but to this list of works 
we must add the much-criticised “Temple Bar 
Memorial.” 

In 1882, Sir (then Mr.) Horace Jones was 
elected President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and held that office for two 
years; but he was not knighted “on bis retire- 
ment from that office,” as the Times erroneously 
states in its short obituary notice. He was not 
knighted until last year, the honour being 
accorded (as we stated at the time*), “ for his 
distinguished services to the City of London as 
Architect to the Corporation.” Some years 
ago he read a papert before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects describing some of his 
market buildings. 

We append a list of those of his buildings 
which have been illustrated in our pages :— 

Concert Hall, Surrey-gardens, vol. for 1856, 
p. 395; Sovereign Life Office, Piccadilly (corner 
of St. James’s-street), 1857, p. 219; New Roof 
of the Guildhall, 1864, p. 829; Corporation 
Buildings, Farringdon -road (artisans’ dwel- 
lings), 1865, p. 485; Smithfield Meat Market, 
1867, p. 261; City Library and Museum, 
Guildhall, 1870, pp. 686-687; New Billings- 
gate Market (river front), 1874, p. 866; ditto 
interior view, 1875, p. 188; New London 
Central Poultry Market, 1875, p. 823; New 
Fruit and Vegetable Market (since used as a 
fish-market), Farringdon-road, 1880 (January 
to June), pp. 70-73; New Council Chamber, 
Guildhall (interior), 1883 (July to December), 
p. 728; the Guildhall School of Music, 1885 
(July to December), pp. 322, 328; and the 
Tower Bridge, 1886 (July to December), pp. 
24, 25. 

Sir Horace Jones had for the past few years 
held high office in the Masonic body as Grand 
Superintendent of Works. 





At the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday evening, the 
President (Mr. E. I’ Anson) in the chair, 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson (Hon. Sec.) 
addressing the meeting, said :—We cannot pass 
through life without occasionally having painful 
as well as agreeable duties to discharge. It 
falls to my lot to-night to discharge the painful 


duty of intimating to you officially the loss of | 


SSeS 


historical notice of his life or works; it will 
fall to abler hands than mine to do that,—but 
I should be sorry, if on this the first occasion 
on which we are met after the death of our 
friend, we did not express our appreciation of 
the character of him who has gone, and our 
deep regret at the loss the Institute has thus 
sustained. The Council, at their meeting to- 
day, passed a vote of condolence with Lady 
Jones, which will be duly communicated to her, 
and no doubt it will be the wish of the Institute 
to pass a similar vote that it may go not simply 
from the Council, but from the general body of 
the members. The career of Sir Horace Jones, 
especially to the younger members of the pro- 
fession, offers the opportunity of drawing 
lessons of great utility. He was an example 
of determined perseverance and industry, 
showing what these accomplishments will pro- 
duce without external aid. Commencing life 
at twenty-two he devoted the small patrimony 
to which he had succeeded to improving his 
professional knowledge by travelling abroad, in 
conjunction, [ think, with Mr. Ewan Christian 
and Professor Hayter Lewis. I have often 
heard both these gentlemen speak of the great 
pleasure they experienced in the company of 
Sir Horace Jones.on that occasion. On 
the completion of his travels, and on 
returning home, he entered for the com- 
petition for Cardiff Town - hall, which he 
won. That was his first work, and while 
engaged at Cardiff he made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Crawshay, the great ironmaster, who, 
his honse near Reading happening to be 
burnt shortly afterwards, applied to young 
Jones (as he then was) to meet him on the 
spot. He did so, and Mr. Crawshay desired 
him to rebnild his mansion on an entirely 
new site. There and then Mr. Jones advised 
him to do nothing of the kind, but showed 
Mr. Crawshay how he could save many thousands 
of pounds by rebuilding the house on its old 
foundations. He was appointed architect to 
carry out the work, which he did successfully, 
and this was the beginning of a career which 
to all of us has been so familiar. It is not 
necessary to refer to his later works. They are 
works of great utility, and it is much to be 
feared that the anxiety connected with some of 
his more recent works may have tended in some 
degree to expedite his death. I was favoured 
to-day with the sight of a letter addressed by 
an old friend of Sir Horace Jones to Mr. 
Octavius Hansard, another old friend, and by 
his permission I am allowed to make use of it, 
because it struck me as being so remarkably 
well expressed that I would venture to read it 
to you. The writer says :— 

“‘ His professional ability, his strong common sense, his 
humour, his social geniality, and his varied informati 
made him a charming companion. His high honour ma 
manly character commanded entire respect, while his 
warm and loyal heart engaged the affection of those whom 
he honoured with his friendship. ... . He will leave a 
worthy monument of his professional honour in the public 
works he had desi and constructed, and i 

rsonal character in the affectionate regrets of many 

riends.”’ 
Personally, I concur most heartily in the ex- 
pressions contained in that letter, and I am 
quite sure they will be reciprocated by every 
member of the Institute (hear, hear). 

Mr. Charles Fowler, who spoke with consider- 
able emotion, said,—As a very old friend of Sir 
Horace Jones, I venture to propose that a letter 
of condolence be addressed not only from the 
Council, but from the Institute generally, to 








one who has occupied the position of President | Lady Jones on this sad occasion. Ido not wish 


of this Institute, and who was one of our most 
distinguished members. The official intimation 
of the loss we have sustained is contained in 
the following letter we have received from Mr. 


Octavius Hansard :— 

* 39, Devonshire-place, W., May 22, 1887. 
Dear Mr. White,—With deep regret, at the request of 
Lady Jones, I have to inform you thet my old friend, 
Sir cosas Senee. the City Architect and ast President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, departed this 
life last evening. Will you please to lay this before the 
il to-morrow qrenre and to ro gga the same to 

Gene i —I am, yours truly, 
_ =a if Ocravrus Hawsarp. 


W. H. White, Esq., Sec., R.1.B.A.” 


The familiar presence and genial face of Sir | 


Horace Jones are too fresh, I think, in the 
memories of all present for us to realise that so 
recently as on Saturday last the silver cord 
was broken, and that within the next day or 
two the mourners will go about the streets. 
Yet so it is; a career of great public usefulness 
and utility has thus been cut short. This is 
not the time, nor the occasion, to enter on & 





® Bee Builder, August 7, 1896, p. 190. 
+ Seo Builder’ vol. for 1878, pp. 34, 89. 


'to add much, for it is quite unnecessary that I 


| should do so, to what the Hon. Secretary has said ; 
indeed, I cannot trast myself to say anything 
further. I am quite sure that all the members 
of the Institute who had the pleasure of know- 
‘ing our old friend appreciated thoroughly 
his straightforward, honourable, and honest 
character, his good nature, and his warm kind- 
ness in endeavouring to help forward the in- 
terests of any of the younger members of the 
profession who might apply to him. His death 
has created a vacancy which will not be very 
soon filled. 
Mr. Henry Dawson.—I think perhaps it may 
be considered appropriate that I should take the 
opportunity of seconding the proposition, as I 
was a strong competitor of our old friend at the 
time when he applied for the post of Architect 
to the Corporation of the City of London, inas- 
much as I had the privilege of being third on the 


final list. I have always felt a very considerable | 


satisfaction in my own mind that I did what I 
_could,—seeing that I was not going to be the 


| successful candidate,—to aid in the election of, 
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our late friend to the post. Since that date, as 
an old practitioner in the City, and having on 
seeasions had the happiness of t an- 


man) 
eactivg business with Sir Horace Jones, I had 
the means of knowing him very intimately 
‘ndeed, and I can therefore agree with what 


Mr. Anderson has said that his career is 
eminentivy one that 1s fitted to teach good 
lessons both to the old and young members of 
the profession, and more especially, of course, 
¢> the latter. Of all the energetic and 
- 2 oerious men 1 have known, I do not think 
id surpass Sir Horace Jones, and I can 


any cou 

say.from my own experience, that a more 
straightforward and bonourable man I certainly 
never have had the privilege of knowing. 
Even when opposed to one, which on some 
ouestions he was to me, he was ever deter- 
mined to do that which was right to both 
friend and opponent. I think he was a most 
estimable example, and I have had to express 
the feeling to many clients, who thought I was 
very partial towards my opponent, that their 


case would never be damaged by the admirable 


manner in which he treated it, always meeting, 
as he did, with a due regard to the real merits 
of the question, any represegtations on the part 
of the other side. I should like to second the 
vote of condolence with Lady Jones, and I take 


it that we shall record our sense of the estimable 
character of the man whom it has pleased God 
to take from us, and I trast that those who 
remain behind will strive to imitate the qualities 
which he so well displayed. 

The President, in putting the vote to the 
meeting, intimated that he, with the Vice- 
presidents and members of the Council, had 
decided to attend the funeral, which was 
arranged to take place on Friday at Norwood 
Cemetery, at half-past eleven (leaving 30, 
Devonshire-place, W., at ten o'clock). The 
vote was then passed by the meeting. 








OBITUARY. 

Mr. John Green Hall, F.R.IL.B.A.—We hear 
with much regret of the death of this gentle- 
man, who had filled the office of City Surveyor 
of Canterbury for the last twenty-one years. 
He was about 52 years of age. According to 
the Canterbury Press, he recently underwent an 
operation for fistula, which was successfully 
performed, and, although it was followed by 
extreme prostration, it was thought that the 
patient was likely to recover. Subsequent com- 
plications, however, arose, and resulted finally 
in blood poisoning, from which, on the 17th 
inst., death ensued. Mr. Hall was a native of 
Hampshire, and went to Canterbury on receiving 
the appointment of City Surveyor in 1866, when 
be was elected out of over sixty candidates. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and a Civil Engineer. Hig chief 
architectural works in Canterbury were the 
cemetery buildings, the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
the Presbyterian Chapel, and the London and 
County Bank. The new bank buildings now 
being erected for Messrs. Hammond & Co. 
from his designs and plans are spoken of as 
being probably his most important archi- 
tectuoral effort in the neigbbourhood of Canter- 
bury. He had, however, been architect of 
cLurches and other buildings in Yorkshire and 
elsewhere. His plans for the sewage works at 
Canterbury, and the system of filtration which 
he adopted possessed marked originality ; 
anc although the site of the works presented 
many difficulties, the sewage farm has more 
than realised the expectations formed of it. Mr 
Hail always looked upon this as his best pro- 
fessional! achievement. He was incessant in his 
attention to the works until the experience of 
the first years had proved the success of the 


fystem. In his private capacity h 

i © was 
Ae a tp and esteemed by a wide circle of 
rends. 


The interment took place in 
t 
Canterbury Cemetery on the 20th inst. ~ 
— being attended by the members of the 
orporation and a 
oe large number of the leading 
Mr. John Davis.—One 
Birmingham architects, Mr J i 
departed this life on the 18th “8 aque 
somewhat protracted illness. ) ioe 
articled to Messrs. Dr 


of the oldest of the 


at an early age. For some ti 
partnership with Mr. ~ sand cage of 
Liverpool. Not meeting with much enevurege 
— at Chester he settled in, Birmingham 
ere at one period he had ’ 
&® somewhat 


extensive practice. He was architect of several 
churches and schools at Birmingham and 
Kidderminster, several mansions hear Bir- 
mingham, and numerous smaller works. He 
was enthusiastically fond of Gothic archi- 
tecture. Many years ago he made, for publica- 
tion, some beautifal measured drawings of 
Temple-Baleall Chapel, Warwickshire. Mr. 
Davis was verging on his seventieth year. He 
leaves a widow and large family, and was 
highly esteemed by all who knew him. Two 
of his sons are established as architects, viz., 
Mr. J. Statham Davis and Mr. James Davis, at 
Birmingham and Walsall respectively. 








THE ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Tue seventy-eighth anniversary featival of 
this Fand was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
on Wednesday night, Mr. L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., 
presiding. The Fund was established in 1810, 
received in 1827 a charter of incorporation from 
George IV., and now enjoys the patronage and 
support of the Queen. It consists of two 
divisions,—the Artists’ Annuity Fund, raised 
and wholly supported by the contributions of 
its members, for their own relief in sickness 
and old age, and which neither asks for 
nor receives public support; and secondly 
the Artists’ Benevolent Fand, which is purely 


charitable, having for its object exclu- 
sively the relief of the widows and 
orphans of members of the Annuity 
Fund who are left in need. The latter 


branch is supported by the donations and sub- 
scriptions of patrons of the fine arts, and 
annual subscriptions of the members of the 
Annuity Fund. During the past year forty- 
eight widows and seventeen orphans have 
received annuities amounting in the whole to 
1,0761. Amongst the company, which included 
ladies, were :—Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., Sir J. D. 
Linton, P.R.I.,Sir Rutherford Alcock, Mr. Lamb 
Stocks, R.A., Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., Mr. C. B. 
Birch, A.R.A., Mr. John Collier, Mr. John 
Absolon, R.I., Mr. W. Cave Thomas, Mr. Geo. 
Godwin, F.R.S., and Mr. C. Cattermole, R.1. 

The Chairman, in proposing “ Prosperity to 
the Artists’ Benevolent Fand,” said that it was 
the duty of those in a position to do so to help 
their poor and distressed brethren in art, and 
then made an appeal to all who had the interest 
of the Fund at heart to avail themselves of this 
annual opportunity of helping it and maintain- 
ing its prosperity. 

Mr. George Godwin, F.R.8., Vice-President, 
who responded, said it was a mistake to sup- 
pose that this was merely a benefit society, for 
it assisted widows and orphans, and enabled 
young artists starting on a most precarious 
profession to provide for a rainy day. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Godwin proposed the health of the 
Chairman. 

The Chairman briefly replied, and next pro- 
posed ‘‘ The Royal Academy,” coupled with the 
name of the President. 

Sir F. Leighton, in responding, said that he 
fully appreciated the excellent work done by 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund. It was impossible 
that an artist should fail to regard with respect 
and esteem the work of a body which, while it 
administered to wants of which only an artist 
could measure the fall extent and the bitterness, 
at the same time succoured only the provident 
and the survivors of the provident, and by 
that means offered an incentive to prudence 
and thrift. A distinctive feature of the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund was that in dis- 
pensing aid to widows and orphans it recognised 
only the survivors of those who, during their 
life time, had, in however small a degree, con- 
tributed to the fund; so that it might be said 
that a moral influence as well as material aid 
emanated from the Institution (hear). 

The Hon. John Collier proposed “ The 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours and the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours,” 
the toast being acknowledged by Sir J. D, 
Linton, who, in return, gave “The President 
and Members of the Artiste’ Annuity Fund,” 
for which Mr. T. H. Maguire responded. 

Other toasts followed, and subscriptions and 
donations amounting to about 6001. were 
announced. 


The National Liberal Club.—Referring to 
our description of the new Clubhouse for the 
National Liberal Club in last week’s Builder, 
we are asked tomention that the Westmoreland 











Green slates used were supplied from 
 Tilberthwaite Green Slate Quarries, Geckien 


of a late sixteenth-century 
[T-shaped on plan, the porch and gables shown 
ocoupyi 
wider 

treated to those at the porch, and the same 


ornamental pilasters and diapering are cou 








Yllustrations. 


AMERICAN HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 


E give three examples from hotograp 

of modern street and hemieannten 

ture in the States. The residence 
designed by Messrs. Cobb & Frost, for the lake 
shore at Chicago, is a house that in regard to 
its general style and architectural treatment 
might as well have been met with in England 
and perhaps is not what would command 
very great admiration on whichever side of the 
water it was met with; the style is rather 
coarse and heavy, but it is a large and im. 
portant dwelling-house, with a certain dignity 
and massiveness about it. The front of the 
Club-house at St. Louis, by Messrs. Peabody & 
Stearns, is an example of the Richardsonian 
order of architecture, Mr. Richardson having 
apparently succeeded in creating a style which 
others are willing to follow, just as Mr. Norman 
Shaw has done in England. The business pre. 
mises designed by Messrs. Cabot & Chandler 
show something resembling recent architectural 
fashion in England, in the treatment of the 
projecting bays, but with a difference of detail. 





SUNNINGDALE CHURCH. 


Tuts church seems to have been built about 
fifty years ago. It consisted of a plain oblong 
with some excrescence at the east end. A new 
chancel was added by Mr. Street some time 
since, together with a north chancel aisle anda 
vestry. | 

The church is now to be completed by the 
erection of a nave, aisles; and transepts, with a 
central tower and spire, at a cost of about 
7,0001, : 

Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., ia the architect, 
and Messrs. Norris & Son, of Sanningdale, the 
contractors. The work has just been begun, 
and it is expected that the first stone will be 
laid by the Prince of Wales early in June. 





SKETCHES IN SHROPSHIRE. 


For the seeker after English Domestic work 
in all its developments, from Norman Border 
keeps to fantastic timber houses of the sixteenth 
centary, there is no happier hunting-ground 
than Shropshire. Remoteness from any of the 
busy centres has kept it out of reach of the tide 
of “modern improvements.” The examples 
illustrated this week are all from the Welsh 
Border district. 

Stokesay Castle, of which a north-west view 
and the interior of the great hall are given, is 
the most complete thirteenth-century dwelling- 
house left in England. Originally simply 4 
moated residence, it was later on made more 
defensible by the addition of two towers, one 
still remaining, the other pulled down and 
replaced by the projecting f-timber solar 
room seen at the farther end on the sketch. 
The traceried windows, with gablets over, light 
the great hall. Those on the courtyard side are 
similar. One of the rooms has a beautifal oak 


chimneypiece and wall panelling of the sixteenth 
century. At that time the lodge also was added, 
and a sketch is given of its central gateway 0D 
the side next the courtyard. Another similar 
gateway, from the Guildhall at Shrewsbury, 
illustrated, is interesting as showing the diffe- 
rent treatment of the same subject, evidently, 
from the likeness of detail, by the same 
designe 


r. 
Park Hall, near Oswestry, is a fine example 
manor-house. It is 


the centre. The end wings have 
les of the same pitch, and similarly 


tinuous along the whole front. 
Henry D. Watton. 


Cart Horse Parade.—This year the parsde 








of cart horses, which was very successfal last 


ear, will be heid at Olympia, Kensington, 
hit- Monday. In the great arena all the 
selected teams will march past in processi03, 
and eventually receive their prizes at the hands 
of the Baroness Bardett-Coutts, together with 
diplomas from the Royal Society for the Pre 
vention cf Oruelty to Animals. will also 
be a show of tradesmen’s horses. Shows such 
as these no doubt tend to make carters and 
vanmen take a kind and intelligent interest 
their animals. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE COURTYARD, STOKESAY CASTLE. 
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ENTRANCE Tu THE OLD GUILDHALL, SHREWSBURY. 


INTERIOR OF THE HALL, STOKESAY CASTLE. 














a. D. Watton, Puatn STUDENT, 1886. 
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The Photetype Co., 808, Strand, Lomdéon 





Messrs. Conn & Frost. ARCHITECTS. 


RESIDENCE ON THE LAKE SHORE, CHICAGO. 
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Messrs. Capot & CHANDLER, ARCHITECTS. 


FRONT OF CLUB HOUSE, Sr. LOUIS. 
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AMERICAN HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 
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CHAINS. 


At a recent meeting of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society, Mr. Henry 
Adams, M.Inst.C.E., read a paper, of some inte- 
rest to builders and contractors, on “ The Use 
and Care of Chains for Lifting and Hauling.” 
He divided chains into two classes, those with 
oval links and those formed of flat bars or 
plates; the former were again subdivided into 
“common” and “short-linked” chains. The 
tatter, being of the most importance, received 
the principal attention ; it was pointed out that 
the links being well rounded, each one actsas a 
spring when the load surges, and hence their 
universal adoption for lifting purposes. The 
dimensions of the links are for the extreme length 
and breadth 43 and 3§ times respectively the 
diameter of the iron of which the link is made. 
In repairing or joining a chain the new link 
has to be made a little longer, to give room 
for welding, as there are two others in 
it instead of one, as in making a new chain. 
The various modes of welding were then 
described, and the iar tendency of some 
chains to twist while in use. The different 
sheaves in use according to circumstances 
were shown upon the diagrams, the diameter 
in any case being not less than thirty times that 
of the chain-iron. The loose end of the chain 
should have a swivel, either separate or as part 
of the hook, and all cranes, except coal cranes, 
shou'd have counterweights. In these cases, as 
the tubs have to be pulled from under the 
hatchway coamings, no counterweight is admis- 
sible. Several illustrations of chain-fastenings 
were shown and described, and the modern forms 
of hooks and shackles were contrasted with 
those thought to be “nice” some years ago. 
Conveyance sheares and other supports, chain 
boxes for cylinder ends, and the best position 
of the machinery for cranes and hoists, were 
described, and reference was made to Mr. 
Westmacott’s patent cupped dram-gearing for 
<ranes, capstans, and gate engines. Turning 
chains next came under review, and the 
various methods of connecting them to the 
crane. Stud-link chains, being used only 
for ships’ cables and mooring purposes, 
were passed over with only one remark, 
that the use of the stud was to prevent the chain 
getting kinked, and that it added slightly to the 
strength for a steady pull by keeping the link in 
shape. The strength of chains received very 
full notice. It was shown that with Crown 
8 C iron of BB quality, equal to an average 
tensile stress of 26 tons per square inch, an 
elongation of 15 per cent., and a contraction 
at point of fracture of 20 per cent., the chain 
should have a strength of double this, because 
two sides are acting, or one side with a leverage 
of2to1l; but there is usually a loss of 25 per 
cent. from imperfect welding and other causes. 
Several defects in welding were explained, and 
specimens of an interesting collection of defective 
links were handed round. From a large table of 
formule we select the following, d being the 
diameter of iron in } in. :—Breaking weight in 
tens short-linked crane chain = 4d*; Admiralty 
proof strain in tons = ~,d*; safe load for 
ordinary cranes in cwts. = 14d’; safe load for 
coal cranes in cwts. = 1jd*; weight in lb. per 
fathom = d*. The proof test is made upon 
lengths of 15 fathoms each, the breaking 
test upon 4 ft. lengths. The author then 
described in detail the system adopted for 
the care and maintenance of the chains 
at Messrs. Cory & Son's coaling estab- 
lishments, where he has been responsible for 
chains which bave lifted upwards of 15 million 
tons of coal in the last ten years, and during 
that period only one fatal accident occurred 
from a chain breaking, although the machi- 
nery is at work day and night, and the men 
necessarily work under the cranes. The in- 
Spection and lubrication are very thorough, and 
each chain will make about 100,000 lifts before 
it is worn out for lifting purposes, it is then cut 
up into sling chains, barge moorings, &c., as 
there are still many years of useful life in it. 
In hotels, warehouses, and large offices, much 
damage is done by the servants sweeping the 
dust off each floor into the hoistway, the dirt 
cutting the chain like emery. Coal dust is 
not very detrimental] to chains, but coke dust is 
decidedly bad. Sling and fall chains used 
in the erection of machinery and buildings are 
elways used dry, for various reasons. They 
should be put through a wood fire, and annealed 


every large contract, or, say, © two 
years, and carefully cunmined bry © ddlied men 


before being taken into use again. In sum- 
marising the points of economy in the main- 
tenance of chains, the author said the testing 
should be moderate, the annealing frequent, 
the gaia thorough, and when the wearing 
18 not uniform throughout the length, the 
chains should be cut and pieced whan tetas 
worn, 80 that when finally discarded, each link 
shall have done its fall share of work without 
overstepping the limits of perfect safety. 

An animated discussion took place, in which 
the President and several members and visitors 
joined, and the proceedings closed with a vote 
of thanks tothe author for his excellent paper, 
and for the large collection of diagrams and 
specimens by which it was illustrated. 








CIRCULAR AND BAND SAWS. 


In a very interesting paper read at a recent 
meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers by 
Mr. Lewis H. Ransome, of the firm of Allan 
Ransome & Co., the author gave the results of 
his observations during a recent visit to the 
chief timber-producing districts of the United 
States. He dealt chiefly with the pine-growing 
forests of the Saginaw Valley in Michigan, and 
after describing the genera! arrangement of the 
saw-mills, went on to consider the merits of 
band-saws as against circular saws for the 
conversion of timber. 

Mr. Ransome discussed the question from 
four points of view, viz.:—1l. Rapidity of Pro- 
duction. 2. Quality of Work. 3. Power Con- 
sumed. 4. Waste of Wood. 

In rapidity of production the circular saw 
has at present a decided advantage, producing 
on an average in white pine 50,000 square feet 
of lumber, 1 in. thick, in a day of ten hours, 
while the band-saw in the same time turns out 
on an average about 35,000 ft. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the circular saw, 
having been in use for so many years, has pro- 
bably reached its utmost limit of prodaction, 
while, on the other hand, the band-saw, having 
been but recently introdueed for this purpose, 
is capable of considerable further development. 
This assumption is confirmed by the fact thata 
band-saw mill of the most improved construc- 
tion has been known to prodace as much as 
52,000 ft. in a day of ten hours, the produce of 
102 logs. 

As regards quality of work, the advantage is 
undoubtedly on the side of the band-saw, for 
whereas it is practically impossible to run a 
large circular saw at a high velocity without a 
certain amount of vibration, which naturally 
produces a somewhat rough surface, a band- 
saw, being packed immediately above and below 
the cut, passes through the log in a straight 
line; and, moreover, as the teeth of a band-saw 
are considerably finer than those of a circular- 
saw, they produce a smoother surface. 

Owing to the question of power being so little 
considered in America, and to the fact that the 
application of the band-saw for logs is com 
paratively new, no authentic tests as to the 
power required by the latter machine have as 
yet been made with the indicator; but by com- 
paring the engines usually employed to drive 
both the band and circular mills, an approxi- 
mate idea on this point may be arrived at. To 
drive a circular-mill with a 6-ft. saw, an engine 
with a cylinder 18 in. in diameter, a piston- 
travel of 500 ft. per minute, and an average 
pressure on the piston of 40 Ib. to the square 
inch, is generally employed. Such an engine 
develops 154 indicated h.p. To drive a full- 
sized band-mill, an engine with a cylinder 12 in. 
in diameter, working under similar conditions 
as to piston-speed and average pressure, 18 
recommended. This would develop about 68 
indicated h.p., or considerably less than one- 
half that required to drive a circular-mill. 

The last, but certainly not the least, im- 
portant point, is the question of waste of wood ; 
and here again the band-saw gives by far the 
best results. The amount of wood lost in saw- 
dust per cut by a circular saw is 4% in.; there- 
fore when producing boards lin. thick the 
waste is 24 per cent. A band-saw at most 
wastes } in. per cut, or, when cutting 1-in. 
boards, 11 per cent. Again, to make a board, 
cut by a circular saw, when planed on both 
sides, hold up to j§ in., it must be cut 1 in. 
thick; 4.¢., yy in. must be allowed on each side 
for planing ; while, on the other hand, owing 
to the superior cutting of the band-saw, it is 
only necessary to allow y'; 10. on each side for 





planing, showing an additional saving of ;'y inch 








per cut. This gives a total saving of 4 in. per 
cut by the use of the band-saw. 

The foregoing calculations apply to timber of 
such a size as cap be converted by a circular 
saw 6 ft. in diameter; but for larger logs it is 
necessary to employ an overhead-saw, and as 
the tracks of the two blades never exactly 
coincide, the boards thus sawn show a joint, 
which necessitates a still further waste of wood. 
This objection does not apply to the band-mill, 
which will saw through logs of any diameter. 

From the above considerations the auth 
concludes that for the conversion of pine logs 
“the balance of advantages lies distinctly with 
the band-saw”; but in the case of harder, 
smaller, and more valuable timber, the benefits 
to be derived from its use would be very much 
increased, and he considers it to be the machine 
which will supersede the circular saw. 








BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of this Association on 
Wednesday, May 18th, Mr. W. H. Cope in the 
chair, it was announced that the President of 
the approaching Congress at Liverpool, Sir J. 
A. Picton, had fixed the date for commence- 
ment on August 15th. 

Mr. Loftus Brock, F.8.A., reported the dis- 
covery of a portion of Old London wall, which 
had served partly as a foundation for the houses 
on the east side of Wormwood-street, Aldgate, 
now removed. The wall is of fine Roman work, 
having a chamfered plinth of dark brown iron- 
stone, various bonding courses of bright red brick, 
and facework of squared Kentish rag-stone. 
Nearly opposite the Synagogue in Bevis Marks, 
the foundations of a circular bastion have been 
met with. It is not bonded into the wall, 
showing that it is of later date. It is formed 
almost entirely of worked freestone, evidently 
taken from other buildings, as if for its erection 
in haste. In the discussion which ensued, Mr. 
Thos. Blashill referred to other examples of 
additional defensive works being added to 
earlier Roman works, for strength in a military 
sense. 

Mr. Howlett exhibited several fine heraldic 
paving tiles, bought at Croydon, and probably 
obtained from either the old Palace or the 
Church. One bears the date 1303, in Latin 
numerals. 

A paper was read by Mr. Loftus Brock 
on certain sculptured stones of Pre-Norman 
date, in various churches which were inspected 
during the recent Durham Congress. After 
detailing the efforts made by the Association 
to direct attention to the remarkable class 
of monuments referred to, which have 
now been met with throughoat Great Britain 
and Ireland, the lecturer passed in review 
the various examples inspected on the occa- 
sion referred to. Apart from the fine collec- 
tion at Durham, the principal objects were seen 
at Gainford, Dinsdale, and at the neighbouring 
ruined church at Sockburn, although almost 
every church in the district appears to have 
some relic of the same kind. They consist of 
fragments of crosses, shafts, and panels filled 
with elaborate interlaced work of a class which 
was but little understood a few years ago, 
except to a few investigators. Some of the 
examples at Auckland resemble thirteenth- 
century work in the beauty of their elabora- 
tions, and many examples must have been 
executed by a chisel. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. de Gray 
Birch referred to the resemblance of their 
patterns to those of the Saxon MSS. 








Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers and Surveyors.—A Home Coun- 
ties District Meeting of this Association is to 
be held at Portsmouth on Saturday next, 
June 4th. Arriving at Portsmouth (Town 
Station), the members will proceed to the 
Council Chamber, High-street, kindly placed at 
the disposal of the Association by the Mayor, 
where, at 12°15, Mr. Boulnois will read a short 
paper descriptive of the drainage works of 
Portsmouth recently carried out by Sir 
Frederick Bramwell. At 1°0, a visit will be 
made to the works, where the members will be 
entertained at luncheon by Messrs. Mowlem, 
the contractors. They will subsequently visit 
the Town-hall works, to be shortly described 
by Mr. Boulnois. 
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“ 4 STUDENT'S NOTES ON GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE.” * 


In these days, when the opportunities for 
travel are generally limited to a matter of a few 
weeks, it becomes an important question how 
she time can be used to the greatest advantage. 
It is no longer possible in most cases to do as 
our architectural predecessors used to do,—go 
abroad for two or three years after they had 


was to avoid Gloucester; so, instead of going 
back to Cheltenham, I drove across the back of 
the Cotswolds to Northleach, and afterwards on 
to Cirencester. On leaving Cirencester I found 
that both time and money were getting short, 
so I left Fairford and its stained glass for a 
future occasion, and recroesed the county to 
Berkeley. After Berkeley came Chipping Sod- 
bury, and this was my last centre, and after 
seeing some of the places of interest round it, 





finished their time in an office, 


down finally ; 


and so get an’ 
extended knowledge of the world before settling | 
and so we have to be contented | 
with shorter trips, and are forced, very fortu- the important places, 


I left for Bristol, and so came out of the county 
at the opposite end to that at which I had 
entered it, and having visited, I think, most of 
although, of course, there 


nately I venture to think, to tarn more to our| was a vast deal more to see if I had had time 


own country. No doubt the Continent possesses | 
great attractions, especially as regards colour, 
hut some of our own architectural districts, 
although they may be surpassed in scale, are 
not to be equalled in many respects by the 
more pretent 1008 foreign examples. 

Of the many portions of England which are 
worthy of a visit, some are well known, such as 
Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, &c. 
thers are comparatively unknown, and the 
county of Gloucester is, 1 think, one of these. 
I sav “ county” advisedly, because no one will | 
deny that Tewkesbury Abbey and Gloucester 
Cathedral are quite household words to the 
student. When I had the honour and good 
fortune to be elected the Travelling Student of 
the Association last year, it occurred to me 
that here was an opportunity to explore a fresh 
field. I had long had a wish to see Evesham 
and Pershore, and to refresh my slight know- 
ledge of Tewkesbury Abbey, and finding in a 
little handbook of ecclesiology that Gloucester- 
shire was “ remarkable for the fine architectural 
features of its churches, and exhibits excellent 
specimens of every style, from Norman to 
Third-pointed,” I came to the conclusion that | 
could not do better than take Gloucestershire 
as the field for my six weeks’ study. And, 
looking back now at the end of a year, I feel I 
could not have chosen a much better place. 
With almost uninterrupted fine weather, some 
of the prettiest rural scenery in the country, 
and the endeavour of all whom I came across 
to give every facility for making my stay 
successful, I can truly eay that it was the 
most delightful experience I have ever had, 
and my only regret is that I cannot transmit 
more of it to you this evening. 

Having settled the part in which I was going 
to travel, the next thing was to find out from 
various sources all the particulars I could. 
In a comparatively short time I had brought 
together a sufficiently large list to make me 
certain that the whole could not be done in the 
fix or seven weeks at my disposal: so, as the 
time could not be lengthened, the list had to be 
shortened. I therefore endeavoured to choose 
those places which would give me the best idea 
of the architecture, both ecclesiastical and 
domestic, of the county. Fortunately there 
was only one cathedral town, and that I decided 
toavoid 1 say fortunately, because cathedral 
towns are so fascinating generally that one is 
tempted to spend time on them which is often 
better spent on places of smaller size. Glou- 
cester, in fact, is the centre of a good district 
of its own, and requires almost a special trip. 
In the end, I settled on the scheme to be 
followed. I generally made use of the railway 
lines, only going across country in one or two 
places where necessary. 

Leaving London, I went direct to Chipping 
Campden, where 1 made my head-quarters for 
a week, and found the time all too short. 
Under the influences of the bracing air on the 
spur of the Cotewold Hills on which this old 
town stands, and the wealth of architecture, 
chiefly Gomestic, which is to be found there, 
my first impression of Gloucestershire realised 

all my expectations. From Cempden I went 
to Evesham, and from hence until I reached 
Tewkesbury, my travels were chiefly in Wor- 
ceste rshire, and I went over some of the ground 
— re Association visited in 1881. I will 

ma arell open that part of my trip now 

mrvity Deny os tee 8 which I wish to notice 
, pass on to Tewkesbury, 


where I stayed a fortnight. F igi 
~ verlag g rom hence I visited 


Bredon, Cleeve, and oth laces 
Then from Tewkesbury to Cheltesbam ts see 
Southam House and Leckham pton and after- 
wards to Stow-in-the.Wold, having completed 
ts rough circle. My object, as 1 said before 
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Architectural Association on the 20th inne np eA 


to spend over it. Such, gentlemen, is a rough 
outline ot my tour, and | will now endeavour, 
as wellas I am able, to describe some of the 
places more in detail, with the aid of the 
drawings and plans exhibited on the walls. 

I must now ask you to go back to the begin- 
ning again, namely, to Chipping Campden. 1 
said before that it came fully up to my expecta- 
tions, and I certainly was lucky in choosing it 
as my firet stopping-place. It has every attri- 
bute of a good centre,—a comfortable inn, a 
good church, a town chiefly composed of 
one long broad street flanked by houses 
dating from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century, with a few modern ones, a fine 
situation on high ground, many places of 
interest within easy reach, and last, but nt 
least, people who are a See 
including the vicar, to whom my thanks are due 
for lending me the embroidery I am able to 
show you to-night. The first thing one generally 
does is to inquire “‘ Which is my nearest way to 
the church ?’’-—not that it was at all necessary 
here, as the church stands boldly up at one end 
of the main street and possesses one of the 
finest western towers in Gloucestershire. The 
church is entirely of fifteenth-century date, 
with the exception of the inner south door and 
a portion of the south aisle wall, which are 
Early English. The only other relic of the 
earlier church is a portion of a very beautiful 
font, which at some period has been cut in two 
and the surviving half has been built into a pier 
in the south aisle. Other objects of interest are 
the braes lectern, dated 1618 (and a very good 
specimen of the kind), a Jacobean pulpit, and, 
what is decidedly the most interesting, some 
very fine embroidery, which I am able to show 
you. It is probably an altar frontal, and 
measures 12 ft. by 3 ft.10 in., the ground being of 
cream brocaded silk powdered with pome- 
grauates, and with an elaborate representation 
of the Assumption of the Virgin in the centre. 
Two other pieces having the same patterns are 
stillat the rectory. The western tower of this 
church bears some slight resemblance to the 
tower of Gloncester Cathedral, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the curious way in which the 
centre pinnacle is brought down and forms the 
finial of the western doorway. 

Bat the student visiting Campden will 
probably be most interested in the Domestic 
work in which it is so rich. This, as 1 said 
before, includes examples dating from the 
fifteenth century. Of this date is a very fine 
old house in the main street, which possesses, 
almost in its original state, a very good two- 
storied bay-window, the whole house being very 
similar to many to be seen in Somersetshire. 
There are one or two other remains of the same 
date in the town, but the larger number of 
houses date from the seventeenth century, and 
seem principally to owe their existence to the 
building propensities of a Lord Campden. Of 
these there is, firstly, the manor-house, now in 
ruins. One or two angles of the main building 
remain above ground, and on its south front 
ran a raised terrace with a pavilion at each end. 
These pavilions remain in a very perfect state, 
and are we)! worth a lengthened study, —longer 
than I was, unfortunately, able to give them. 
Inside are some good plaster cornices and oak 
panelling. Besides these pavilions, the entrance 
gate to the mansion is still standing, but though 
the lodges are picturesque, the central part, 
with the entrance, cannot be called happy in 
design. A little distance from the lodges sre 
twelve almshouses, making with them and the 
church one of the most pictaresque groups I 
have anywhere seen. They are remarkable for 
their good proportion and for an entire absence 
of unmeaning ornament, and the details are 
all very good and effective. Another building of 
the same date,—1624,—is the old et- 





street. it is a rectangular building with open 


house, which stands in the centre of the main | i 





arcades, and a row of octagonal pillars down 
the centre, supporting an open-timber roof. 

We will pow pass on from Campden to Eye. 
sham and Pershore. I shall not attempt to 
describe these places, as it would occupy too 
much time, and they are both known to many 
of you. But there are one or two places near 
them to which I would call attention. Firstly 
in the neighbourhood of Evesham, is the village 
of Ham —only, in fact, about a quarter of 
an 8 walk from the town. The church 
here is worthy of notice, as being a perfect 
specimen of a small fifteenth-century church. 
It ee . of a = sent te tower, chancel, 
and its plan at first tis ve ive 
its having been built on eats Setedestnce 
However, nothing earlier than the Pe icular 
period is visible. The south porch of the naye 
has a stone-ribbed ceiling of plain but effective 
work. Inside we find the central tower has 
stone vaulting, end there are traces of where 
the rood-screen existed on the tower piers. 
These piers have ‘mmense chamfer stops, about 
4 ve ge a ou tone are the only features 
which strike one as being out of ion to 
the rest of the building. There iets te the 
windows, and again at Wyre, near Pershore, 
some bits of contemporary stained glass, and it 
always strikes one on seeing these bits how 
very easy it is to get a satisfactory effect by 
simple means, instead of that elaboration with 
which we so often see the upper portion of a 
modern window treated, oak generally with 
such unsatisfactory results. 

Another church, a little further from Eve- 

sham, is This, like the one at 
Hampton, is all in one atyle,—-in this instance 
that of the fourteenth century. Its plan isa 
simple rectangle, without any mark externally 
of the division betweer. nave and chancel, and 
instead of a square tower it has at the west end 
a very elegant octagonal turret crowned with a 
spire. The window tracery of this church is 
very beautiful, and there is one piece of stained 
glass which is said to represent the founder, 
and as he is holding a church, the suggestion 
seems probable. Before ite restoration the church 
the lower part of a rood-screen, but 
this has been replaced by a modern screen, 
which strikes One as being much too high for 
the church. There is still lying in the charch- 
yard a fine gable cross, which has been re- 
placed by one of modern work,—a change not 
altogether for the better. 
The only object I would draw your attention 
to at Pershore is a of screenwork now 
in the gouth transept. It consists of a piece 
of woodwork, having four traceried panels 
with elaborately-carved spandrels and cusps, 
and over it is a curious inscription. 

Near Pershore is Besford, which possesses & 
curious little church entirely of wood (with the 
exception of the chancel, which has been re- 
built in stone). Inside is a portion of the rood- 
screen, the panelled front retaining its old 
colouring. Abort three miles distant, across 
the river Avon, is another village, Strensham, 
which possesses a painted rood-screen, which 
should on no account be missed. 

We now come into Gloucestershire again at 
Tewkesbury. The abbey, as I have before said, 
requires no description from me. I sball again 
draw your attention more particularly to two or 
three villages which you ought to see if you 
make Tewkesbury a centre at any time. 
nearest of these places is Deerburst, well 
known on aceount of ite recently-discovered 
Saxon chapel. There was a priory here, of 
which some traces still exist near the church ip 
a farm-house. The church itself has been 
mutilated, the chancel having been destroyed, 
but it possesses some very beautifal arcades of 
Transitional Early English work, with a> 
interesting series of carved caps, illustrating 
very completely the gradual of the 
Early English foliage out of the Norman 
cushioned form. Besides the arcades are some 
fine Decorated windows, a very fine Saxon font 
covered entirely with cable ornament, and some 
bite of stained glass, of which the St. Catherine 
is perhaps the best. Attached to the Sexop 
chapel, which is at some little distance south- 
west of the church, is a very elegant specime? 
of half-timbered work known as Abbot's Court, 
and as this kind of work is not very prevalent 
in the county, this specimen is particularly 


interesting. 
A few miles north of Tewkesbury is Bredom 
Chureh, which is one of the most 


It is, 
only 
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a@ view of the chancel. 


bably the most part of the church. 
cbfect thank otrticne the visitor is a 
armorial tiles, which no doubt 
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floor, but are now 

steps,—a very good way of 
g from the constant wear, but 
it rather a difficult matter to take 
accurate copies of them. I think these tiles 
are generally considered to be one of the finest 
collections ia England, and they are interesting as 
dating from before the foundation of the College 
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-of Heralds. ‘They are probably of early four- 


teenth-century date, and include the arms of a 
great number of the principal families of that 
time. In all I was able to find thirty-four 
shields, of which I exhibit afew. Besides the 
tiles is a curious monumental stone on the south 
side of the chancel, an Easter sepulchre on the 
north side, and a piscina with a window 
immediately behind it, not glazed, bat only 
separated from it by a shutter, which still re- 
mains. The tower arches are Transitional from 
Norman to Karly English, and there are three 
fine Norman doorways on the torth-west and 
south sides of the nave. The west front is very 
imposing, and is flanked by large square turrets 
crowned with spires and arcaded. The west 
window is later in date. Not far from the 
church is a very fine tithe-barn, with a chimney 
worth noticing on one of the entrances. 

Another church, which is, however, nearer 
Cheltenham, is Cleeve. Going from Tewkes- 
bary you pass Ashchurch, where there is a fine 
rood-screen:in good preservation. I had here 
the first experience, and the only one, of being 
prevented from sketching. The clergyman was, 
unfortanately, away, and the man in charge 
Offered to show me round, but declined to allow 
me to sketch, and, moreover, the thought that 
it might be “squared” had to be abandoned. 
However, I have no doubt that at some future 
time I may be able to get a drawing of the 
“+ which is a very fine specimen of its 

ind. 

Cleeve, or Bishop’s Cleeve, is an extensive 
village about four miles from Cheltenham, the 
nearest way , however, to go to Cleeve 
Railway Station on the Midland line, from 
which it is distant about two miles. The 
church here is considered one of the finest 
in the county, and is still unrestored. It 
is a very long church (144 ft.), and, although 
not at first apparent, has many points of 
resemblance with Bredon Church, which we 
noticed just now. To begin with, it has con- 
siderable remains of Norman work, its west 
front being, like that of Bredon, of Transitional 
character, but the earlier of the two, and 
having rich arcading on the flanking tarrets. 
The porch, with the aisle eastward and a 
broad aisle opposite, and a long Decorated 
chancel, are all points similar to its northern 
neighbour. In fact, if you remove the tran- 
septs, which Bredon never seems to have had, 
you have an almost identical plan on a some- 
what | scale. You will, no doubt, see that 
the of the nave are of very wide span,— 
20 ft. from centre to centre. The clergyman, 
when I was there, had a theory that at some 
later date the intermediate columns of the 
arcede had been removed. This is possible, 
certainly ; but a far more likely thing, I think, 
ts that when the central tower fell in the 
seventeenth century, it demolished a consider- 
able part of the nave arcades, and they were 
cebuilt rather with a view to increase the 
chance of seeing the altar, than with any idea 
for artistic effect. The east window of the 
chancel has been a very fine one, but has been 
much pulled about. There are considerable 
traces of altara and reredoses, and a large 


number of monuments, the earliest being one | 
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sere a nae rake, Ab. the. wast end of the 
© i @ very elaborate Jacobean gallery, 
which will probably be removed when the 
church is restored. It is very worm-eaten 
—- considered eae but ba front is well 
preserving, and it to be ho 
that the architect who may have this bailing 
to restore will take proper care that it is pre- 
served. You should also notice particularly 
the south porch, which is Norman, with inter- 
lacing wallarcading and a vaulted roof. The 
room over is of large size, and,—what I have not 
seen before,—extends over the south aisle as well 
as over the porch itself, and there is @ curious 
piece of ceiling underneath it. There are in the 
village some good bits of domestic work, and a 
large tithe-barn was in process of demolition 
when I was there. 

Passing on to Cheltenham, you will find that 
St. Mary’s Church has been a good deal re- 
stored, but the church is worth a visit. I only 
stayed: in Cheltenham one clear day. In the 
morning I went to Southam House, and in the 
afternoon to Leckhampton, both of which you 
sboald see. Southam House is a manor-house 
of the fifteenth century, with some interesting 
windows, but I was somewhat startled on 
arriving at the entrance to find myself con- 
fronted by a “Norman” keep. This, I need 
scarcely say, is modern, and is part of the 
extensive addition which the late Lord Ellen- 
borough made to the house, and is more 
remarkable for quantity than quality. In fact, 
the original fifteenth-century house is so 
dwarfed by the Norman additions that it is 
some little time before one fully realises its 
existence at all. The owners were away when I 
went there, but I was allowed to make two slight 
sketches of the outside of the mansion. The other 
place of interest,—Leckhampton,—is south of 
Cheltenham. The church here is interesting 
from its possessing a chancel of two stories. 
The only remains of the old church are the 
said chancel and the tower,—the rest having 
been rebuilt. The tower is about 14 ft. square, 
and is crowned with a long tapering spire, of 
curious proportions. Another similar spire 
occurs at Shurdinghan, in the same district. 
The chancel is 14 ft. in length and 12 ft. wide. 
The room over the chancel is approached by 
the same staircase which leads to the ringing- 
chamber of the tower. The east window seems 
to have been raised, for the upper part is con- 
cealed by the vaulting. There is no record 
saying for what purpose ‘uis room was used. 
There is an interesting tomb in this church, 
with two recumbent effigies commemorating 
St. John and Lady Giffard. 

Stow-in-the-Wold is very finely situated on 
the summit of a hill, standing by itself apart 
from the Cotswold Hills, and is seen for many 
miles around. The church here is Early, and 
the tower is at the east end of the south aisle. 
It is, I think, one of the most satisfactory 
towers I saw during my trip. It is very plain 
in character, the only enrichment being an 
embattled and panelled parapet. Stow was 
connected with the abbey of Evesham, and 
the tower seems to have been finished by the 
same hand that built the famous bell-tower 
there. 

Near Stow is Icomb or Iccomb, and here is 
to be seen a very picturesque Early English 
church, and an equally good fifteenth-century 
manor-house, known as Icomb place. 

Northleach is one of the most inaccessible 
places in the county, being eleven miles from 
Cirencester, and nine from Stow, and lies ina 
very secluded valley at the back of the Cots- 
wolds. But the charch here is worth the journey 
from London to see. Although not covering so 
much ground as some of the other churches, it 
is very lofty, and gives one an idea of its being 
much larger than it really is. Its south porch is 
very elaborate, and inside will be found a good 
stone pulpit (like those to be found in Somer- 
set), the remains of two or three altars, fine 
stained glass, and many other details of 
interest. 

Again, at Cirencester is a fine church, and 
this is remarkable for the number of chapels 
which have been added. On the south side is a 
porch of very large dimensions,—so large, in 
fact, that at one time it was used as a town- 
hall. The bulk of this charch is of fifteenth- 
centary work, but there is in one of the south 
chapels a fine Early English cap, and some of 
the walls are also of the same date. There is 
another stone pulpit here, and some very fine 





screenwork. 


in the south transept, with « Norman pillar 
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There is a very interesting district between 
9 paca and Strond, round Minchinhampton, 
ut 1 cannot say anything of the places in it, 
as I passed by them, and went on to Berkeley 
and Sodbury. 

In Berkeley Castle you should 
notice the interior of the chapel, with its 
of mee at bone end, richly carved. . The church 
is & large Early English building, with a curious 
chapel. of the Berkeleys on the south side of 
the chancel., There ie a stone rood-screem) in 
this church, the peculiar design being owing to 
@ failure of the imposts of the chancel arch. 
A second stone screen occurs in the Berkeley 
Chapel, and there is a curious series of squirts, 
one from the church to command the side 
altar in the chapel,.and another in the chapel 
wall to command the high altar... ... _, ..««: 

About a mile and a half from Berkeley, is 
Wanswell Court, which is a very perfect hause 
of fifteenth-century date, with its hall, 25 ft..by 
22 ft., solar, kitchen, and. bedrooms, and an 
addition made later by the family of Thorpe, 
who resided here in the time of Elizabeth, The 
solar has a window in each of. the two front 
angles, one commanding the. entrance, and ‘the 
other the eastern approach. There are one or 
_ fine fireplaces, .and a good roof over the 

At Chipping Sodbury you will find a church 
which might. have been transported from Devon 
or Cornwall. Itis long and low, with the centre 
and side aisles of equal length, and a lofty tower 
at the west end, quite plain except the belfry 
windows at the top. The charch was restored 
by the late Mr. Street. Inside is a pulpit 
approached by a staircase in the thickness of 
the wall, and there is a very elegant remnant of 
an altar at the east end of the north aisle, which 
could easily be missed, as the o fills nearly 
the whole of the space in front of it. Chipping 
Sodbury resembles Campden in the fact that it 
consists chiefly of one broad street, and has a 
great many old houses on both sides. 

About two miles east is Little Sodbury, and 
here ig to be seen another fine old fifteenth- 
century house with a splendid hall, 32 ft. by 
23 ft. Near Sodbury, westward, are Yate and 
Iron Acton. Yate has a very fine west tower, 
somethirg like that of the Temple Church at 
Bristol, and the church itself consists of three 
long aisles without any chancel arch, like 
Chipping Sodbury. At Iron Acton is another 
fine church, with tombs, good stained glass, a 
Jacobean pulpit, and in the churchyard.a 
curious preaching-cross. In the same district 
is Thornbury Castle, which, I am sorry to say, 
I missed, but it is no doubt well known to you in 
Pugin’s book of “ Examples.” 

This, gentlemen, completes these rough notes 
on Gloucestershire, and you, perhaps, will ask 
which of all these places are the best worth 
seeing, to which I would reply “ All.” I feel 
myself that I could thoroughly enjoy going over 
the same ground again, as I had to hurry a good 
deal over some of the places, but to any one who 
wished to see the best I should feel inclined to 
recommend the following, both for centres and 
good work in the places themselves :— 

For Church-work,—Cirencester, Northleach, 
Berkeley, and Tewkesbury : 

For Domestic-work, — Chipping Sodbury, 
Icomb, Chipping Campden, and Berkeley. 

A report of the discussion which followed 
will be found on another page. 











Baths and Lavatories.— We have received 
from Messrs. Steven Bros. & Co., of Upper 
Thames-street, a copy of their New Illustrated 
List of Baths and Lavatories, which contains 
illustrations of the various patterns of cast-iron 
baths manufactured by the firm, and prices of 
the same, either plain, japanned, or in the various 
degrees of enamel. The book also contains a 
coloured illustration of one of their baths, 
fitted complete, in one of the mahogany 
casings which they supply. A variety of cast- 
iron lavatories are also shown, and a number 
of cabinet-stands. The catalogue also gives 
a section of a dwelling-house, showing method 
of the hot-water circulation, which will, no 
doubt, prove useful. We commend Messrs. 
Steven Bros.’s New Bath List to buyers of this 
class of goods, of which we have often pre- 
viously spoken ~ terms commending 
uniform quality. 

oun eenten of a Paris Theatre by 
Fire.—On Wednesday night the Paris Opéra 
Comique was destroyed by fire, with a loss of 
(according to the latest reports) twenty lives. 
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THE ANNUAL CONGRESS OF FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tux following is the text of the mme 
for the Congress of this year, to be held at 
Paris next month :— 


Lundi, 6 juin. P 
_Constitution du Bureau et ordre des 
fat. du Congres —Nomination des Commissions 
sur les questions suivantes; Concours publics 
Honovatres, Hygiene, Voirie, Industrie du Batiment, 
Propritté artistique, Responsabrl itd, _&e.—L’ Archi- 
tecture au Salon de 1887, par M. Loviot, architecte, 
membre de la Scciété.—Notice sur la vie et les 
wuvres de M. Ruprich - Robert, architecte du 
vernement, ip -général des monuments 
istoriques, membre de la Socié é.— De la circulaire 
de M. le Ministre de I'Instruction publique et des 
Beaux-Arts relative aux honoraires et & la respon- 
eabilité des architectes attachés au service des 
BAtiments civils (Oficiel du 2 avril, 1887).--Com- 
munications diverses. 


Mardi, 7 yuin. 
4 9) b.—Visit du Val-de-Grace. 
a Sh.— Les Eglises et les Mosquées de Constants. 
nople, par M. A. Gosset, architecte 4 Reims, 
membre de la Société. 
> 42 b.—Visite de Tatelier et des travaux de 
Y Victor Galland, rne Fontaine-Saint-Georges, 25. 


Mercredi, 8 juin. 

A 10 bh.—Visite du Palais du Luxembourg. 

a 3 b.—Les derniéres fowilles en Egypte et le 
déblaiement du Temple de Lougsor, par M. Maspéro, 
membre de |’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. —De la Décoration thédtrale, par M. J.-B. 
Lavastre, peintre-décorateur de Opéra. 


Jeudi, 9 puin. 

Excursion au chateau de Dampierre, aux Vaux 
de Cernay et 4 Cherreuse. 

Départ de Paris pour Versailles :-— 

Gare Saint-Lazare, 4 8b. 25. Gare Montparnasse, 
a 8h. 05. 

Des voitures pour l'excursion attendront A Ver- 
sailles & la gare de la rive droit dot elles partiront 
a 9h. 15 m. précises. 

Rive droite, 6 bh. 55, 


Retour: Départ de Ver-) arrivSe 7 h. 30. 
ae .. ) Rive gauche, 6 bh. 35, 
arrivée 7 h. 15, 


Vendredi, 10 juin, 

Matinée réservée A la Caisse de Défense Mutuelle. 

a 3 b.— Distribution des médailles déscernées par 
la Société Centrale des Architectes & |’ Architecture 
privée, & |’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, aux Ecole privée, 
aux industries d'Art, au Cercle des Macons, au 
aan du Batiment, MM. Pav SépItzz, Vice- 

résident, et PatL WaLton, Secrétaire principal 
de la Société, rapporteurs.— Notice sur la vie et les 
cuvres de M. Le Soufaché, censeur de la Société, 

M. Ch. QUESTEL, membre de I' Institut, censeur 
e la Société. 
Samedi, 11 juin. 

& 9} b.—Visite des travaux de 1l'Exposition 
universelle de 1889— Rendez-vous, pavillon p. 

&3b.—Compte rendu du Congrés des Sociétés 
savantes, par M. Cb. Lucas, architecte, membre de 
la Société, Communications diverses, rapports des 
Commissions nommées le 6 juin.—Cléture du 
Congrés. 

& 7 b. trés précises Banquet confraternel, A 
— Continental. : 

Nota.— Tout membre du Congrés devra préven 
a l’avance le Bureau pour étre coheed a traiter — 
question relative a l’Architecture ou a l’Archéologie, 
en dehors de celles indiquées ci-dessus, Pour toute 
demande d’invitation ou tout autre rensei ement, 
écrire au Secr#aire du Congrés, au sitge de la Société 


mee des Architectes, boulevard Saint-Germain, 








The Recent General Conference 
Architects —The number of the “ Journal ft 
Proceedings” of the R.1.B.A. issued this week 
eays,—* Following the usual custom, the Royal 
Institute has not claimed the copyright of any 
of the papers read at the meetings of the re- 
_ he ae agers The Builder, in two special 

uppiements of sixtee i 
~ grok mn pages each (isened 7th 


’ has rinted th : eztenso 
giving at the sam Bie ; 


report of 
a& work 


© time a very full and careful 
a which followed,— 
attempted by no journ 
This, undoubtedly, BD gel ccs: 
extra expense, to fay nothing of extra 
editorial labour; and the enterprise thus shown 
is worthy of hearty recognition from the 
Royal Institute. A separate pamphlet, to 
contain all the papers read on the Education 
question, with notes and appendices referrij 
thereto, is also in course of preparation maior 
the charge of Mr. Arthur Cates, the Chairmen 
of the Education Meeting, and it wil] be printed 
and privately circulated at his expense.” 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR sEssion 1887-88. 

Tue closing ordinary meeting of this Associa- 
tion for the present session was held at 9, 
Conduit-street, on the 20th inst., Mr. J. A. 
Gotch (President) in the chair. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. A. Water- 

house, R.A., for permitting the Association to 
visit the National Liberal Club, and to Mr. 
Thomas Warburton, the a — con- 
ducting the visitors over ing. 
ta" a intimated that the judges of 
the Prize Committee had sent in their award 
with regard to the travelling studentship, which 
had been gained by Mr. Alfred Henry Hart. 
They further recommended that Mr. Henry 
Philip Burke Downing should receive a second 
prize of 5l. 
Mr. H. D. Appleton (Hon. Sec.) announced 
that the date for sending in the drawings for 
the Aldwinckle Travelling Studentship had 
been extended to the 15th of July next. 

The Chairman added that the i 
conditions of the Aldwinckle Studentship were 
so simple and easily fulfilled that it would be 
be a great pity if it were not adequately com- 
peted for. The prize i of 201., for 
travelling in a place to be decided upon by the 
winner. 

It was announced that the first vacation visit 
would take place on Saturday, the 28th inst., 
when the members would inspect the fine house 
built by Messrs. George & Peto for Mr. Henry 
Doulton, called ‘‘ Woolpits,”’ near Cranleigh, 
Surrey. A visit had also been arranged for the 
llth prox. to a house by Mr. Norman Shaw, at 
Banstead Park; and on the 18th prox. there 
would be a day visit to Cambridge. 

Messrs. Fleming and Paterson were ap- 
pointed scrutineers to count the voting papers 
for the election of office bearers. 

Mr. Burrell (Hon. Librarian) announced a 
donation by Mr. W. W. Pocock of a historical 
account of the Worshipfal Company of Car- 
penters, and another by Mr. Florence, consisting 
of fourteen volumes of the Builder, from 1851 
to 1864 inclusive. Votes of thanks were passed 
to the donors. 


The following new members were elected, 


Ayling, and H. A. Saul. 
Mr. R. W. Paul then read a paper entitled, 
“A Travelling Student’s Notes in Gloucester- 


shire,” which we print on another . 

The Chairman, in opening apg we BF 
said he had listened with much interest to Mr. 
Paul’s paper because he had gone to that 
special quarter of England with great enthu- 
siasm, and 
thoroughly. It was extremely satisfactory to 
find that a Travelling Stadent of the Associa- 
tion should come and give the members the 
results of his labours. A glance round the 
walls showed them that Mr. Paul had made 
good use of his time, and when it was borne in 
mind that he had only been away six weeks, 
such a show of plans, sketches, perspective 
views, and full-sized details was a most credit- 
able result. The nature of the paper precluded 
discussion in detail, and he (the speaker) could 
not throw much light on the question, as he 
was not thoroughly cognisant with the district. 
He had been to Gloucester, but the cathedral 
had not much interest for him with the excep- 
tion of the fine Lady-chapel and the most com- 
plete cloisters, perhaps, to be found in England. 
Tewkesbury and Pershore had been visited by 
the Association, but they had not gone so far 
south as Mr. Paul had been. There was an 
interesting place north of Tew , called 
Severn End,a mixture of red brick and half 
timber. He could fully endorse Mr. Paul’s sug- 
gestion that in England was to be found work 
of as great value and interest as any that could 
be ge abroad. / 

r. H. O. Cresswell, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Paul, sesatienmmted hee on his 
charming set of sketches, and the good use he 
had made of his time. A point in the paper 
bad struck him, as one which all the younger 
a ge “os —— would do well to 
note, viz., r. to hav 
studied the smaller a agg than the 
larger ones. There was little doubt that young 
students, oe eee too, would often get a 
more comp i buildings studyi 
small ones thoroughly than by seadying’ bie 
ones imperfectly. He was afraid they ran too 





much to cathedral cities, and 
| Paul might have spent a 


i 


viz., Messrs. W. B. Parry, W. A. D. Pern, H. E. 


seemed to have explored it/i 





of 
thanks, adding that Mr. Paul had shown a good 
example of industry and rapidity in his work. 
One very good point in his work was that he 
Ok AD Ne Se ee mepeenny at the 
churches, a course which was a 
ance in recalling the design ; for all design was 
based upon plan, and out of it the details grew 
to avery great extent. It was, therefore, a 
most valuable thing to study plans. Mr. Paul's 
domestic work was also very good, and he hoped 
that the editor of the “A. A. Notes” might 
give a list of the several places visited by 
Mr. Paul which might be useful to the 
The Chairman thought that Mr. Paul might 
add to the list of places, some of the chief 
features and dates for publication in “A.A, 
Notes.” 
The vote of thanks was then put and carried. 
Mr. Paul, in replying, said that though most 
of the plans had been drawn on the spot, they 
had had to be enlarged for the of illue- 
trating his paper, and the labour of doing that 
could not, of course, be incladed in the six 
weeks’ work. On visiting a church his first 
duty, as a rule, was to aground-plan. At 
Tewkesbury spent the firet day in walking 
round the building, for in dealing with such a 
large place one did not know at first where to 
turn, or to see what was best deserving of 
study. A deal of time could be saved in 
making & if it were done on scale-paper 
This was divided into squares, enabling the 
student to draw out a in a third of the 
time that would otherwise be taken. By esti- 
mating 0, many Sento meen Se SNS 
round with a 5 ft. rod, a big plan could be done 
in half an hour or three-quarters. He took 
with him a 10 ft. rod in two parts, the 5 ft. rod 
not being always sufficient, as there were cer- 
tain heights that conld not be easily reached, 


Election of Officers. 
tineers then ted their report 

The scru “sauaaganer 
were announced as follows :— 

President.—Mr. John Slater, B.A., F.R.1.B.4. 

Vice- Presidents.— Mesers. D. Appleton, 
F.R.1.B.A., and L. A. 8. Stokes, A.R.1.B.A. 

Committee.—Mesars.Cole A.Adams,F.B.1.B.4.; 
Ws. me lay, A.R.IBA.; R. L. Cox, 
A.R.LB.A.; H. O. Cresswell, A.B.1.B.A.; E. 
Guy Dawber, Arthur J. Gale, A.R.1.B.A. ; J. A- 
Gotch, F.R.1.B.A.; E. J. May, A.R.1.B.4.; 
C. R. Pink, F.R.1.B.A4.; and G. G. Woodward. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, 
F.R.1.B.A. 

Assistant ‘Treasurer.—Mr. H. W. Pratt, 
A.B.LB.A. in 

Librarian—Mr. W. Burrell. 

Hon. Secs—Mesars. Thomas Edward Pryce, 
A.R.LB.A., and F. R. Farrow, A.BR.L.B.A. 

Auditors.—Messrs. A. ©. Balmer Booth, 
A.R.LB.A., and F. E. Eales, F.R.1.B.A. a 

Mr. G. Richards Julian said that before 
meeting closed he the members ong 
pass a vote of thanks to the retiring Jaen 
for the manner in which he bad discharged t! 
duties of his office. The Architectural a seg 
tion had been very fortunate in its selection 
presidents, and he believed that in Mr. 
the high standard attained had been well kept 


tokes seconded the motion, 
adding that, although Mr. Gotch resided in th 
country, he had not missed a single ag 
and few if any of the committees. Mr. ad 
was heart and soul with the Association, te 
would remain so, he believed, for many ye" 
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to the meeting, remarked that Mr. Gotch had 


been elected a member of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to repre- 
sent the Architectural Association during the 
next Session rng 

The vote of thanks was then passed by accla- 

The Chairman eaid he was exceedingly 
obliged for the kind and flattering way in 
which the proposition had been received. When 
he had the hononr of being elected as President 
he made up his mind to discharge the duties as 
well as he could, and no special credit was due 
to him for attending the meetings. Living in 
the country did acertain difference, and 
he was afraid that as be had now been elected 
to represent the Association on the Institute 
Council, which would entail a visit to London 
once a fortnight on the Monday, he might not be 
able to put in an appearance at the Association 
meetings on Fridays so frequently as he had 
done in the past. At the same time, if he were 
not working so much for the Association in ite 
own rooms he would be forwarding its interests 
to the best of his ability upstairs (applause). 
It had been a matter of very great pride to him 
to be the President of the Association, and he 
should always look back with pleasure to the 
time when he occupied the chair and to the 
kind way in which he had been supported by 
the members (applause). 

Mr. H. O. Cresswell next proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Herbert D. Appleton, who was 
now retiring from his arduous duties as Hon. 
Secretary, and paesing to the more honoured 
and dignified position of a Vice-President. No 
one who had had anything to do with the 
Architectural Association for a good many 
years could have failed to notice the extremely 
energetic manner in which Mr, Appleton had 
carried out bis duties. He had been the life 
and soul of everything, and on his retiring from 
the Secretaryship the members ought to tender 
him a very hearty vote of iis epeinans. 

Mr. W. Burrell seconded the motion. 

The President, in putting the resolution, 
remarked that those who had not served on 
the Committee could have no idea of the 
amount of labour the Secretaries had to under- 
take. He had been perfectly astounded at the 
ease with which Mr. Appleton had attended to 
his multifarious duties. 

The resolution was then pat, and most cor- 
dially received. 

Mr. Appleton, in reply, said it was with very 
mingled feelings that he gave up his position of 
Honorary Secretary that evening. At the same 
time, as it had been in the past, so in the future 
it would be his humble endeavour to do the best 
he could for the Association (applause). 

The proceedings then terminated. 


Ann 


SEWERAGE OF TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
AND MANSIONS. 


Sir,—The following notes on the mechanical 
removal of sewage, which was referred to 
recently in connexion with the visit of the 
Architectural Conference to the drainage works 
of the Houses of Parliament, may be of use to 
some of your readers :— 

With a consumption of 50 cubic feet of 
gas per hour, a 2-h.p. Atkinson’s differential 
air-compressor engine produces per hour,— 
oes manaencieeataiunenae - Yan pressure per sq. in. 
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a ” 
With the above quantities and pressures of 
compressed air respectively (after deducting 
for friction, slip, and loss at joints) a Shone’s 
automatic ejector discharges per hour,— 
ry cubic aera Sm eee. 
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Also, with a consumption of 90 cubic feet of 
gas per hour, a 4-h.p. Atkinson’s engine pro- 
duces per hour,— 

Soe neat etoempprenned ale ot 5B. poessane porey. 
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With the latter quantities — —— of 
com air i (after ucting 
for Reciten, igen g vote jointe) a Shone’s 
ejector discharges per — 


7,722 cubie feet of sewage 11 ft. 6 in. hi 
— - . 
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. As the above particulars have been deduced 
rom actual facts and practical experience, 
they may be confidently relied on as data for 
calculations, and the British Gas Engine Com- 
pany guarantee their engines and compressors 
to produce the quantities of compressed air 
as described. 

There are many towns, vil , and mansi 
both inland and at the er pes especially im 
flat low-lying districts, where the sewage, as it 
is produced, deposits and stagnates in the drains, 
sewers, and water-courses. This is caused 
partly by their bad shape, excessive size, and 
insufficient fall to make them self-cleansing ; 
and partly by their outlets being drowned in 
some instances, and tide-locked in others, and 
80 prevented from freely and constantly dis- 
charging as they should do. Wherever these 
conditions exist, the inevitable result is that 
noxious gases, which often contain the germs of 
contagious diseases, escape from the decom- 
posing and fermenting sewage deposit into and 
around the towns, the villages, and the man- 
sions, and the infected air the inhabitants con- 
tinually breathe. It is owing to these bad con- 
ditions that excessive sickness, epidemics, and 
high death-rates occur ; and it was owing to the | 
same conditions, only of a more intensified 
character than now obtains, that plagues 
formerly broke out and killed half the popn- 
lations. Wherever there are stagnant drains 
and sewers of deposit, whether in a town, a 
village, or a mansion, facilities are now afforded 
for easily, economically, and effectually remedy- 
ing this state of things by the adoption of one 
or more of Shone’s automatic sewage ejectors 
in combination with one or more of Atkinson's 
differential air-compression gas engines. The 
first cost and working expenses of these highly 
effective and scientific machines are much less 
than, aud far superior to, the old sumptuous 
process of steam-boilers, steam-engines, and 
pumps for lifting the sewage. By means of the 
ejectors and gas-engines as described, which 
may be seen in full working action at the 
Palace of Westminster and elsewhere, the 
sewage, as fast as it is produced, may be lifted 
to any altitude, whence it would quickly flow by 
gravitation on to prepared agricultural land for 
utilisation and purification there; or be dis- 
charged above the level of high water down 
into the sea below the level of low water. if 
local sanitary authorities would only wisely 
devote their attention to this subject, the sani- 
tary improvement of their districts may be 
readily accomplished. 


Putney. Joun Puituips, C.E. 








ST. MICHAEL’S, COVENTRY. 


Srr,—Will you allow me to point out, with refer- 
ence to a pa h which I have observed in the 
Builder about St. Michael’s, Coventry [p. 760, 
May 2lst, 1887], that it is not correct to say that 
the tower and spire have been taken down and built 
up again from base? The foundations have been 
underpinned, the tower is es : oe otherwise 
strengthened, and the upper of the spire, some 
70 ft., has been taken down, and will be rebuilt. I 
think the drawing of the tower and spire is by 
Mr. Webster, the clerk of works. I. 8. 

*.* Wo never implied that the fower had been 
rebuilt ; only the spire. We are obliged to our 
co dent for giving the precise extent of the 
work done. 








NELSON COLUMN. 


—The information asked for by one of your 
FP ns ie th in the issue of 14th inst., may be 
found in the Builder of April, 1850; at least, a 
lengthy description of the column, together with 
one section a few de J. L, 





RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
5,189, Imparting Sarface Designs to Bricks, 
Tiles, &c. W. Benson and L. Gunning. 
This invention consists } the — < .. 
i i . i m 
i Th cae is slensd Baer the mouth of the 
ill, whence the clay in a plastic state issues. 
Phe roller is adjustable in its bearings, and cuts as 
well as stamps the mass of clay as it issues from the 
mil! before being fired. 








5,969, Ventilator and Chimney Cowl. J. 








This invention relates to a 
fitted with deflector plates in 
the wind strikes the main shaft the air is deflected 
Ye yee sth 6 the exten, The greater 

orce the st 
the ronger is the upeurrent in 
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6,196, Chimney Cowl. J. 


The cow] which is the subject of this patent 
a circular “ey Sead Coed ok the 4 
chimney shaft. is 


bi 
: 
. 
: 


yo! pass between ) 

’ a : 

3 ng, gape — and causing a strong 
6,476, Water Taps. E. Budge. 


This invention relates to an apparatus which ma 
be fixed over the seat of ag hy ow tag of 
regrinding or refacing it, so the valve af the 
tap will fit tightly thereto. Many varieties of 
cutters may be ured, and the little machine is easy 
of manipulation and quick in its effect. 

6,930, Fireplaces, fc. H. Heim. 

The object of this invention is to obtain an almost 

rfect combustion, and consumption of smoke. 

9 le tinalle ane 
by a cover, with which the fire- in 
communicates. Over or around the firep 
are fitted for the purpose of conveying the 
a teaae from the room in which the fireplace is 
xed. 


7,630, Sliding Window Sashes. J. H. Bet- 


teley. 

The object of this invention is retaining the 
window-sashes in any position, and consists in fixing 
a rack or series of serrations at the side of the 
window-sash, and a catch on the window frame 
which fits into the notches, and will fix the window 
at any required height. The improvement is also 
applicable to screens, blinds, &c. 

NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

May 13.—7,014, R. Russell, Water-waste Pre- 
venters for Flushing Cisterns.—7,027, G. Bateman, 
Attaching Knobs to Spindles.—7,036, F. Trier, 
Stoneworking Machines. 

May 14.—7,057, T. Boothroyd and S. Brooke, 
Ventilator. 

May 16.—7,113, J. Horne and S. Holl 
Warming and Ventilating Houses, &.—7,124, H. 
Snell, Glazing Windows, 

May 17.—7,178, J. Corbett and R. Hardy, Manu- 
facture of Cement. 

May 18,—7,217, J. Clarkson and S. Wilkinson 
Water-closets. —7,236, J. Warwick, Construction of 
Water-pipes exposed to the action of frost.—7,243, 
L. Knemeyer, Cement for Artificial Stonework, 
Coating Walls, &.—7,251, H. Lake, Window-sash 
Fastener. 

May 19.—7,275, J. Bird, Automatic Weather-bar. 
—7,311, R. Livingston, Opening and Closing Case- 
ments and Ventilators. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

4,623, J. Frith, Opening and Closing Window 
Casements, Fanlights, &c., and Retaining same 
any Position.—4,997, F. Pontifex, Doors and Win- 
dows for Preventing Dravghts.—5,201, C. Heaton, 
Ornamental Cloissonné Mosaic Work.— 5,229, H. 
Waddington, Ventilation.—5.346, G. Gregory, 
Window Fasteners.—5.349, W. Macvitie, Window 
Fastenings.—5,351, G. Williamson, Window Sash. 
Fastener.—5,374, J. Shepherd, Water-tight Doors. 
— 5,471, J. Dedicoat, Fasteners for Window Sash 
&c.— 5,476, D. Burns, Manufacture of Bricks 
Tiles from Waste ome eas Ww. a 
Joints of Drain-pi » J. Armstrong, 
Glasing. 5,825, J. Rowland, Air, Water, and Fire- 
proof Doors. —6,108, J. Shoebridge, Window Sashes. 
—6,187, H. Longsdon, Step and Trestles. 
—4,261, J. Millar, Construction of Wood Window 
Sashes.—4,634, T. Fawcett, Machinery for Making 
and Pressing Bricks and Tiles.—6,309, E. 

Fittings for Baths and Lavatories.—6,432, J. Raw- 
linson, Increasing the Humidity of Air in Buildings. 
—6,605, J. Tucker, Cisterns.—6,709, G. Shepherd, 
Timber-drying Chambers, Xc. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months, 

8,731, E. Abate, Stoves.—9,150, O. Gil 
Latch ting Devices.—9,581, J. Hannay 
E. Pape, White Paint.—13,205, J. Denny, Terra- 
cotta Building Blocks.—2,843, T. Kemp, Water- 
closet Apparatus.—4,701, H. Lake, Drain Traps. 
—4,937, A. Boult, Drain —5,048, C. 
Emens, Brick Machines.—5,429, F. Wallbrech 
Manufacture of Bricks, Tiles, &c. — 8,643, 
H. Heim, Fireplaces or Stoves. —9,378, R. Guest, 
Combined Edging Tile and Gutter.—9,520, J. Raw- 
lings, Exhauster for Taking away the Dust and 
Shavings from Wood-planing Machines, &c.—5,331, 
R. Haddan, Saw-setting Apparatus. 


The Hotel Victoria, Northumberland- 
avenue.—In reference to our recent notice of 
this building, the Coalbrookdale Company 
were there mentioned only as makers of the 
covered way. We are informed that they also 
supplied the whole of the grates throughuut the 
building. 
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SQUARE OF THE DISTANCE AT WHICH THE LEVEL STAFF IS HELD FROM THE 


INSTRUMENT DIVIDED BY THE DIAMETER OF THE EARTH. 


w# O- OISTANCE IW MILES. ~ 


MEAN DIAMETER Of THE EARTH ~ 739IG MILES 


CORRECTION FOR ONE MILE DISTANCE = @ O04 INCHES 


FICURE 4 
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CORRECTION In FEET = $D? 















OIAPHR ACR SNHOWINC POSITION OF 


CROSS HAIRS WHEN EMPLOYED £FoOR 
TAMING amcitst mA MORRIE ON TAL 
Piawt @Y MEARS OF THE COMPASS 


ti. 





; : 
vertically round in ite bearings 180 degrees, to 


the position in fig. 2. If any difference 
exists the diaphragm plate must be sijusted by 
the vertical 





telescope may be set level by it. Unfasten the 
Y clips and place the telescope exactly over two 
opposite parallel plate screws. Tighten the 
clamp screw and set the longitadinal bubble in 
the centre of ite ran by the parallel plate 
screws. Lift the telescope out of the Ys and 
replace it with the ends reversed, so that the 
object-glass end would be removed to the left- 
hand side, and the eye-piece end to the right- 
side in fig. 1. Then adjust any error that may 
appear in the level of the longitudinal bubble, 
half by the two parallel plate screws over 
which the telescope has been placed, and 
half by the n-headed nut and lock nut 
marked F, which raise or lower one end of the 
bubble tube, as required upon its vertical 
screw-attachment to the telescope. Having 
done this, we have in the third place to set 
the axis of the telescope at right angles to 
the vertical axis of the instrument, so that 
the line of collimation may traverse in 4 
horizontal plane. This is effected with the 
telescope fixed in the Ys, as shown in fig. 1. 
The clamp screw is slack, and the longt 
tudinal bubble set level with the telescope 
placed over two opposite parallel plate 
screws. The instrument is then tarned balf 
round upon its vertical axis, so that the 
contrary ends of the telescope and the Y 
supports have changed places over the same 
two parallel plate screws. If the bubble is not 
found to settle in the centre of ite run after 
traversing half round horizontally, half the 
error must be corrected by the two 
plate screws over which the has been 
laced, and the remaining half by the capstat 
headed nut marked E attached to the Y shown 
in the illustration under the horizontal bar next 
the eye-piece. This adjustment determines 
the relation of the bubble to the Y supports in 
one direction. The should also be 








operation 
performed over the other parallel plate 
screws with the telescope horizontally at right 
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angles to the last direction, and repeated over | 
both directions, until the bubble remains in the 
centre of its ran during a complete traverse of 
the telescope. When once in order the instru- 
ment will remain in adjustment, unless shaken 
by severe handling in transit by carriage from 
one place to another. 
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BECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
May 13. 
By Messrs, Cons. 
Margate—An enclosure of freehold land, 4a. 2r.12p. £1,700 
The Twenties Farm, 45s. ir, 16p., freehold......... 3,300 
May 16. 
By 8. B. Crarx & Soy. 
Portland Betato—10, Devonshire-street, 28 years, 
By Furuse, Moow & Friese. 
Button—-96 to 102, even, High-street, freehold ...... 6,729 
Benhilton-road—the freehold houses called Bells 




















DOBRO ccvccosccccevese coocees sclecisiniisenlinssdildiaemuaiciiimiiniit 730 
By G. Coompxr, 
Clapham—121, Fentiman-road, 83 years, ground- 
BORE Bie covendincctnbnvnccices+-nccececasens 54) 
125, 127, and 129, Fentiman-road, 83 years, 
Browne TORE BOE. - oo. ..cccseevessncoccccerensceeveseseces oe 1,635 


By G. Batyaier. 
Peckham—Ground-rent of 12/., reversion in 7 
FOIE... 000.04 pe neesennesenereesnrnesneeesssesereees eoneee 530 
Ground-rent of 8l,, reversion in 9 years ..... itinne 
By W. BR. Noxzta. 
Chelsea—8, Redburn-street, 65 years, ground rent 
7l wi 


*ee ereree . 











B Prockras & Faaszs. 
Bethnal Green—Green-street, Lord John Russell 


beerhouse, freehold................0...000000 his tavosgs 1,950 
] and 3, Sydney-street, freehold ..,........... deousbanes 520 
221, Green-street, SION in intascaseicstnndbelecicnes 475 


By A. G. Tuomsow & Co. 
Westminster—the lease of 52 and 53, York-street, 

COeMD BE FORTG cc cccuntcnecsscceesscocceptonbsneseccevcccesses 300 
May 17. 
By Darver & Paerecr. 

High Barnet—1 and 2, Prussia Cottages, freehold., 760 
By Borrow & Presa. 
Fulham—i3, Pownall-road, freehold .................«... 315 
By Curnpocn, Gatewortuy, & Co. 
Knightsbridge-road—Freehold site, containing an 
area of 24,007 feet ............ usiemaadiainniliintipemiuiaien 34,050 
By Mesers. Fostex. 
Chelsea—34, Carlyle-square, 76 years, ground-rent 
CE, GR, cecikcctliccsicscmiibitiittanatenes oes 1,100 
By Gauaw & Son. 











Kingeton— 9, High-street, with the distillery, plant, 

ee stabling freehold csbiiadiiedigleacdstunatnnnivadlicaia 3,100 
By H. Rorisy. 

Portland Estate — 4, leover-street, 16 years, 
ee er Uy: deceianlesdoveinabiecces 370 

100 and 101, Boleover-street, 12 years, ground- 
DOUG Gate sncaciscnccenadecnatinnseevndstenienians seliiandbhens 800 

Hampetead-road — 69, William-street, 36 years, 


-rent 4/, 10s. .... ; 

Clapham-road—13 and 15, Willington-road, 58 

years, CrouNd-Tent Bll. oo... rencccccensesercereneneccee 
By Denewnam, Tewsor, & Co. 

Tunbridge Wells—34, Broadwater Down, 72 years, 


8 EE ee Aone ST 
Notting Hill—1, 2, and 3, Castle-terrace, 74 years, 

SESE Fs Ms  concenscbmntemmabroonsennseceesivese 7,720 
Blackfriars-roai—No, 208, freehold ..................... 3,000 


May 18, 
By W. W. Juyxrvsoy. 
Jamaica-The Prospect, sugar plantation, 1,724 
WG acncticktetnndcinsicciesingiah cedesaseemeds<eckebemiacs 2,850 
By J. & R. Kemur. 
Maida Vale—Improved ground-rent, 42/., term 73 
By J. A. Surrn. 
Hammeremith—10 and 11, Blythe-road, 78 years 
Co eee evbse ; 875 
By Fizscrer & Son. 
Clerkenwell— 9, Vineyard-walk, 38 years, ground- 
PORE BE. covesccssepsevetenevesenscees soecebeqoneceeecesces 260 
- a 7 aoe GranaM. = 
otter's —1 to rne-cotta years, 
ground-rent 32/. fe = ‘ 300 
By Haumayn Bros. 
— 104, Brewery-road, 62 years, ground- 











sgenceseees: convenseccaccoues 870 





St. Sieuné ak Cleveland-row, freebold.......... cesse 4,000 








DO ciliate tentiahieaiitss tnicamai ccinieiemiaisiiiinadiidees oc ow 
Improved ground-rents, 23/., term 54 years......... 310 
110, 112, and 114, Manchester-road, 54 years, 

ground-rent 12/. ......... bidsbesneembenadiecsbans 450 
138 to 144, even, Manchester-road, 54 years, 

TINIE OI, © elccreies «+: ecorsenienion , a. on 
6, Brig-street, 64 years, ground-rent Is, ............ 145 
May 19. 


By Brows, Roverrs, Ranma, & Co, 
Brunswick-square— No. $2, and stabling, 11 years, 
South Norwood—The residence called Hollington, 
78 years, ground-rent 264/, ai Pin 
By Brave. & Co, 
Eafield—Durant’s Fre oom Estate, 13a, 2r. 33p., ‘aes 
60, W -street, freehold SS Se BR 4,850 
Long Acre—6 and 8, Castle street, term 5,000 years, 














Bethnal Green—23, Patri ss 
Goswell-rosd—18, 19, and 20, Ueextrest teokoid” 425 
Kilburn—271, Highrcat a” £2. 
— 1 ~ 
La. cal. ch Bsa sss 470 
W. W. Juwxrssoy, 
Shooter’s Hill—1 and 2, Albion. asunee, and 1,2 
and 3, Hillside-cottages, and a ground-rent of 
21. 5s., 75 years, ground-rent 11l...................... 675 
2, Ordnance-terrace, 38 years, ground-rent 18J, ... 60 
By R. F. Rozzrrs. 
Forest Hill—190, 192, and 194, Devonsbire-road 
freehold ...... laidlaeaietinein intent kemhteat ae " 1,270 
Enfield—An enclosure of freehold land, 78. 2r.2ép. 860 








7 E. Srruson. 
Old Kent-road—Nos, i14 and 116, and l4and 15, 

Cc reet, 114 years, ground-rent 41/....... 600 
Walworth—5, 7, and §, Liverpool-street, and a 


165 and 167, Lorrimore-road, 35 years, ground- 





rent 102, ...... sera diandbcciinnadinannnine windiimevegs 500 
Kennington—18, Faunce-street, 77 years, ground. 
NET Wilnenntinhbiadiniss vscieseshastananemietucanenscius.. cnianacs 300 


2 to 7, Ann’s-place, 50 years, ground-rent 


Wandsworth-road—48 to 51, Camellia-street, 46 
YOOre, GTOUNA-Tent JEL. ..........00.cccccsserecseesvecees 1,200 

Bermondsey—218 and 229, Alderminster-road, 50 
years, ground-rent, 101. .... 


14), -lane, and a ground-rent of ‘202, 12 years, 
I 250 
West Dulwich—9, Park-road, freehold ,.......... 440 





By Newson & Haxpryea. 
Camden Town — 121, Camden-street, 45 years, 





ground-rent 61. ................+. 
Kentish Town—84, Castle-road, 76 years, ground- 
Sa ea Rr See 305 
Clerkenwell—76, Rosoman-street, 23 years, ground- 
Barnsbury—27 and 29, Dorinda-street, freehold ... 815 
Haggerston— Whiston-street, the Pine Apple beer- 





Un SU .» 41,100 
Kingsland—142, Culford-road, 36 years, ground- 

Bri a ANC Ri Cee it SIM 285 
Dalston—7, Broke-road, 59 years, ground-rent 4/.... 295 
Hackney-road—93, 95, and 97, Boston-street, 22 

I, SI Gy oo visccscvscccecnpansnocecnsctesecce 375 


Somers Town—129, 133 to 139, odd, and 146, 
Ossulston-street, 33 years, ground-rent 30/......._ 1,18) 
By Fviier, Horsey, Sons, & Cassxxy, 
Poplar—the lease of 50, Chrisp-street, term 3 years 50 
Shoreditch—the lease of 25, Kisadendoced. term 
PTET cenidtitndinckammerecenvnnnsanotibetinanembatetianes 50 
Clerkenwell—the lease of 36, Corporation-row, term 





EE  ccnctenessueutineneananee penpoennnensatsambeniuerotocantins 10 

Tower Hill—the lease of 7, Sparrow-corner, term 6 
SIE Menatenedncaiobeosecqccns. cunnseusecescdcentenscansnsete 100 
Southwark Bridge-road—No. 31, freehold ............ 8CO 
5, 6,7, and 8, Bridge-place, freebold.................. 1,360 
Borough—79, Union-street, 21 years, rent Sul. ...... 55 
Drury-lane— No. 107, freehold , 800 

May 20. 
By Hoswe, Son, & Eversrrerp. 

Penge—Croydon-road, thirty-four detached houses, 

the Goldemith Arms, and saw-mills, 75 years, 
EL ee bo 

Maida V ale— W arington-crescent, improved ground- 
rents of 3601. a year, term 72 years.................. 6,580 


By Rozsat Rei, 

King William-street, E.C.—Improved ground-rent 

of 3102. a year, 37 years ...........0..+0 neinenietobaness 5,500 
Notting Hill—42 and 44, Lansdowne-road, freehold 1,960 
Bryanstone-square—3, William’s-mews, 17 years, 

BO BTOURE-TONE ..........c0.cceserrsrccsoonscccesccccsessees SHO 

By W. & F. Hovenror. 

Finsbury Park—14!, Stroud Green-road, 89 years, 

BPOUMS- Sens FE. 20S, ..0..02.0002-c0ccccres soeccsscecorcosege 500 
Fulham— 21, Elthiron-road, 92 years, ground- 

DIE GI incisensadhidpeshansousstbeteienaniineembtecnbinanan 325 

By Norton, Trist, Gripget, & Co. 

Hersham—Vine Cottage and two other cottages, 


RUE x ncnnctnsioeeeresccsetcapesorenesnwecnes ecscescoesee 895 
Upton, Essex—Ground-rent of 5/., reversion in 9 
FOOTE... cccccerccsenresenrenececsenarscnseeeenecssereersesersens 100 


By Extis & og ie 
Clapbam-road—Nos. 261 to 273, , 1 to 11, Ling- 
. , and 1 to 15, Northall-street, free- 





hold ... scdeciataaatinampesanananatanes . 6,500 
By Baxzr & Sons. 
Finchley— Forty-three plote of freehold land ......... 2,455 
Kew—4, Cambridge-terrace, copyhold ..............++. 300 
Finsbury Park—24, 31, and 33, Adolphus-road, 86 


years, ground-rent 332. 128, .........seeee--.--.ereees 1,225 
28, Alexandra-road,71 years, ground-rent 12/.128, 335 
9, Gloucester-road, 72 years, ground-rent 8/,8s.. 620 
By = Sernines & ate ay = on po 

Loughton— Holly Cottage, with grounds, freenhoid.,.. 
Backhurst Hill—1 to 6, Turner’s-cottages, freehold 789 





Rhine Cottage, with stabling, freehold ...... 530 
Two freehold houses, with shops adjoining ..,...... 1,220 
Victoria-road, Bridge House, freehold 610 





High-road, two detached houses, freehold ......... 
Forest Gate—47 and 49, Suffolk-street, freehold ... 660 








Railway and Canal Traders’ Associa: 
tion.—At a special meeting of the Council of 
the Railway and Canal Traders’ Association, 
held at the offices of the Association, East- 
cheap, on the 23rd inst., it was decided to hold 
the annual general meeting of the Association 
at the Cannon-street Hotel, on Monday, the 
13th of June, at half-past two p.m. The 
Railway and Canal Traffic Bill as sent down 
from the House of Lords was considered, and 
it was resolved :—“ That the Council of this 
Association fully concur with Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson’s motion, to the effect that no Bill 
for the better regulation of railway and canal 
traffic will be satisfactory which does not afford 
adequate protection to tradersand agriculturists 
against undue charges for terminals, and 
undue preferences, and will give the same their 





heartiest support.” 


grounc-rent of 6/., 44 years, ground-rent 20/.... 135 | F 
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MEETINGS. 
Satugpay, May 28. 

Fg wpe wer tig ————. — The first Vacation Visit 
wi e oolpits, the residence of Mr. Henry 
ween. See -Adverthement on p. _— “ 

ssociation i nepectors.— Meeti 
at Town-hall, Eastbourne. 11 a.m. During the ey 
ee ayy ond a be given by Mr. Edwin - 
wick, C.B., Dr. arpenter others, and visite 
will be made to the water-works, sewage-works, &e, 
Wapruspar, Jv 1, 

British Archeological Association.—(1) Mr. J. Romiil 
Allen, F.8.A. (Scot.), on “‘ The Antiquity of Fonts.” (3p 
The Rev. Dr. Hooppell on ** The Excavations at Vinovis,’” 
Part II. 8 p.m. 

Tuvrespay, Jun 2. 

Royal Archeological Institute-—(1) Mr. G. L. Gomme, 

-B.A., on “ Evidence of a one e Community at 
Aston in Oxfordshire.” (2) The Rev. A. H. Sayce on “A 
Hittite Cylinder and Seal.” (3) Mr. E. Peacock, F.8.A., 
on “‘ Court Rolls of the Manor of Hibbaldstow,’’ 4 p.m. 

Satvurpay, Juss 4. 

Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and 
Surveyor:.—Home Counties District iMedia’ at Ports- 
mouth. Paper by Mr. Boulnois on the Drai Works 
- wha tai recently carried out by Sir Frederick 

ramwell. 








Miscellanea. 


Royal Meteorological Society.—At the 
last monthly meeting of this Society, held last. 
week, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 25, 
Great Gecrge-street, Mr. W. Ellis, F.R.A.S., 
President, in the chair, Mr. W. Marriott read a 
paper giving the “ Results of Thermometrical 
Observations made at 4 ft., 170 ft., and 260 ft. 
above the ground at Boston, Lincolnshire, 
1882-86,” by Mr. W. Marriott, F.R. Met. Soc. 
These observations were made on Boston Church 
tower, which rises quite free from any obstruc- 
tions, in a very flat country, to the height of 
273 ft. A Stevenson screen, with a full set of 
thermometers, was placed 4 ft. above the 
ground in the churchyard; a similar screen 
and thermometers were fixed above the 
belfry, at 170 ft. above the ground; while 
a Siemens electrical thermometer was placed 
near the top of the tower, the cable being 
brought down inside, and attached to a gal- 
vanometer on the floor of the church, where 
the indications were read off. The results 
showed that the mean maximum temperature 
at 4 ft. exceeds that at 170 ft. inevery month 
of the year, the difference in the summer 
months amounting to 3°; while the mean 
minimum temperature at 4 ft. differs but little 
from that at 170 ft.; the tendency, however, 
being for the former to be slightly higher in 
the winter and lower in the summer than the 
latter. As the electrical thermometer was read 
usually in the daytime, the results naturally 
showed that the temperature at 4 ft. during 
the day hours was considerably warmer than 
at 260 ft. The author, however, detailed 
several sets of readings which had been made 
during the night as well as the day, the results 
from which were of a very interesting cha- 
racter. During the evening the President made 
a presentation to Dr. J. W. Tripe of a silver 
tea and coffee service, which had been sub- 
scribed for by the Fellows in acknowledgment. 
of the many services which he had rendered to 
the Society during a period of over thirty 

ears. 
4 A New Lunatic Asylum for Middlesex.— 
A limited competition has been held for the 
erection of a fourth lunatic asylum for the 
county of Middlesex, the architects invited to 
compete having been Mesars. Giles & Gough 
(London), Griffiths (Stafford), G. T. Hine 
(Nottingham), Littler (Manchester), and 
Martin & Chamberlain (Birmingham). A com- 
mittee, formed from the Managing Committees 


535) of Hanwell, Colney Hatch, and Banstead 


Asylums, six from each committee, and pre- 
sided over by Mr. Gaddesden (the Chairman of 
the Banstead Asylum Committee) gave full 
consideration to the plans, and selected that by 
Mr. G.T. Hine. The hospital, which is exceedingly 
well planned for its purpose, es accommo- 
dation for patients under four main groups :— 
Infirmary patients, 240 males, 291 females ; 
acute cases, 150 males, 252 females; epileptic 
cases, 161 males, 180 females; chronic cases, 
251 males, 360 females. The buildings, as may 
be supposed, are of great extent; the centrak 
block includes administration chapel, recreation- 
room, cooking and laundry departments, the 
main corridors run out obliquely on either side, 
the wards for infirmary and acute cases open- 
ing en echelon from the outer sides of the corri- 
dors, and the wards for chronic and epileptic 
cases being between the outer corridors and the 
centre block. Each of these departments has ita 
own airing-court. 
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Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 


Society. —The Annual Dinner of this Society 
was held at the Holborn Restaurant on the 
iSth inst. The President, Mr. E. H. G. 
Brewster, A.-M.1.C.E., occupied the chair, and 
large number of members and visitors were 
present, among whom were Professor Henry 
Robinson (President of the Society of 
Engineers), Mr. 8. H. Terry (of the Local 
<overnment Board), and Mr. Worby Beaumont 
dof the Engineer). The usual loyal toasts 
having been duly honoured, Mr. S. H. Terry 
proposed “ Success to the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society,” coupled with the health of 
the President. The President responded, and 
én the course of his remarks referred to one of 
<he main features of the Society, viz: the 
cultivation of the spirit of friendship amongst 
the members one with another, each new 
member being taken in hand by the older 
members and introduced to all those he might 
be unacquainted with. Other toaste followed, 
and a very pleasant evening was spent. 

The County Grant and Wood Paving 
on Main Roads.—The Chiswick Local Board 
some time ago intimated to the County Autho- 
cities for Middlesex that it had passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of laying the Chiswick High- 
road, from Young’s-corner to Kew Bridge, with 
wood paving, and asking the Authorities to 
make the usual grant in aid of the expenses 
of maintenance and repair of the road pro- 
posed to be laid with wood paving. At 
a recent meeting of the Local Board it was 
reported that the County Authorities had 
declined to accede to the application of the 
Chiswick Board, not on the ground, it is 
believed, of any unfavourable opinion with 
regard to the character of wood paving for 
main road purposes, but because the Justices 
are of opinion that the Highways Act does not 
enable them to contribute to the expenses of 
maintenance where part of these expenses are 
in the shape of interest on a loan borrowed for 
the complete re-laying of the road with wood. 
Such interest, the County Authorities contend, 
is not “current expenses.” The Chiswick 
Board, in order to get over this difficulty, adver- 
tised for tenders on the basis of paying to the 
contractor a lump sum annually for constrac- 
tion at the beginning of the period, and main- 
tenance afterwards for a certain number of 
years, so that the Board could obviate the neces- 
sity of borrowing to meet at once the cost of 



































































































































Liverpool Engineering Society. — On £.%.4. 2.64 
Saturday last the members of this Society, by eee tae » Od» 1 im, pre. ve 
permission of Mr. W. King, M.Inst.C.E., visited| gecond’.... ee : 73 0 
the United Gas Light Company’s Works at| Other qualities ‘ sun EB Oo : 
Linacre. Arriving at the works at about 2°30 Mg es “ne foot 923 09 
p.m., the party were met by Mr. King, WhO! Auaelie «uc... ee - Ys . 0 : 
took them to the office, where he showed them } Mehogsay, Cube... master eG 
the plans and gave a short history of the . cargoaverage ...... 0 04 0 6 ¢ 
growth of the works. He then pointed out the ag won fe ie Sos : : 3 6 0 4 
extensions in progress, and those contemplated, | Honduras . aS eee 3 : 5 
and stated that the capacity of the works when Bird" e-C70 ...++ cssersseorueeee 00 6 0 9 8 
completed would be equal to a supply of about ) , = = .s 00 0 
17 millions of cubic feet of gas per day. The| Box, Turkey  ........cccsses..80m 6§ 2° 

" 00 12 096 

party then proceeded, under the guidance of a See corsererreeeeOt 005 0 O19 

Mr. King, to inspect the works, where the BE nar T mseeanaeien ; 6 0 0 

various operations of retorting the coal = , nen cones 4 0056 
purifying and testing the gas were exami 

with much interest. The members then returned mesadtees deh ~~ Spang . : 6 415 0 

to the office, where they were entertained to| ° gtafordshire, London e 47 

- , eerese 6 10 0 6 0 6 

lancheon by Mr. King. A hearty vote of thanks heots, single, in Londen ceveccese .u © 810 0 

> ; igi e > Soreecene 0 7 
to Mr. King brought the visit to a close Nail-rode eocces OBS CO @ 10 } 
aa ~~ ee ton 4210 0 

ooeeeenes “<3 0 0 

PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. Best eclocten . = : : “au 0 

TIMBER. £384. &. 9.4. Obili, bers : $90 0 3910 9 

Greeaheart, B.G. wemewnsnnnnntom $10 9 710 0 inl ac ib, 0090 000 

T TR. socsunccscnevevesasscnsees 8 0 

ee footeube 0 23 0 3 0| Fe! nn os. 2 38 

Re AMOEEES ‘sciscncnsmniatencniaie 806 49.8) Eas ome ITE 000 

an ss 500 38 61... » BTS UUs 

ee Fe 8 £0 o | Silesian, epecial ......vcvvsssrt0@ 1467 6 1610 0 

Roepe 210 0 410 0 — . - 60 147 6 

—_ $00 600 see 

Pine, Canada red ade 3 0 0 5 10 0 A saseseteereasenseseseseesesess COR a 0 0 0 0 

sa RE ERR ihe 310 0 4100) porch ingots” sos 0 00 0 

Lath, Dantsic fathom 300 5 0 0 |g ne sesserrersenenseeererees 106 6 0 0 0 0 

Bt. Petersburg ........e++sessessnseee 400 610 0 

Wainscot, Riga LS AE oe jog 000 000 lish sheet ..... ton 000 009% 

. Cn en 2160 380900 OIL8, 

Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std.100 00 800 ie ton 2110 0 2115 0 
» #th and $rd............ 510 0 610 0 | Cocoanut, Cochin 3100 3300 
CO ed ae ait aaa dca oe 610 0 7 09 O | Ceylon .........+ 310 @ 000 
St. rn, ee menapsnes ; : : : : Palm, . a - : ~ 10 0 
” 92 theeeee English 210 0 
“4 NE aa . 6100 819 0 » drown 2100 000 
Swedish - ¢00 1400 PORNO ...ccccccessesreceeee. 18910 0 2010 0 
White Sea 7 0 0 1610 O | Tallow and Oleine...... evcecccosoosess - 6300 6 0 6 
Canada, Pine, Ist ...........<cscsnes 1600 &@% («OCU . 600 6060 

ge cepee.’ ~~ Yarameanenasminy: 000 600 st 600 1300 

. 900 9001 Americen,in cobs owt, 180 000 

se "Srdandind.... 600 7 0 0 | Tsa— erage sana 
Deals—New Brunswick, &¢, ......... 500 610 0} barrel 015 0 0 0 0 
Battens, all kinds occ... @ 0 0 1010 0! Archangel ...... 012 0 000 


= Neen ee eee eee ————————— 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
































































































































, COMPETITIONS. 
<onstruction. The County Authorities even be 
then regard the transaction as tantamount to Nature of Work whom required, Premium, a, Page. 
orrowing money, for they would be paying a ™ ht ea NS 
grant every half-year of something like 1,0001., i 
when for the first two or three years of the ee Marheat .....00..0:0ceeccceeses at ag: eso spenevones ; Ne eG aie ee i 
contract term the current expenses incurred | 12" Mee*GHentary he. Oldham | Cometoriee Come s..| 60 gs.and B0ga.....-| July 20d |i. 
on the road would be comparatively trifling. | Cottage Hospital ..........0cccessrseveneessetrersren| | | cegeennenun Not stated ............ N th 
The Chiswick Board, however, have appointed | Mowument ..........--.----------------errr-oeeeeee ss St. Anne’s-on-Sea L. Bd Grataitous ............ do ae 
deputation to wait on the Local Government CONTRACTS. 
“as to protest against the decision. 

ndon -—At the meeting of the Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders te be pars. 
Metropolitan Board of Works, on the 13th inst., a eo ee Engineer. — delivered. 
— further information was vouchsafed to the 
public in regard to the system of sewage dis- | Rebuilding Infirmary, Liverpool ......... |The Committee............ | A. Waterhouse May 30th |i. 
— to —- the Board has at last committed Supply Of Road Materials ..........cc.ccceeneereees ones 2 Be, of Works Sg ‘astebi . — “y 
iteelf. e proposed system cannot produce a ge ee ee aval wic Local * Bancroft oeeresnessoneee . . 

: : . ° Tan Laundry...... oeen peseces dians ) ficral eee ener seteerensees J ist u. 
proper purification of the river. Even if it Additions oni Almastlons -. » Haghaston Deaf end . ci ’ 
turns out thet this is the best of all possible mb Institution... COTSET .....0cer00s owe June #h | 4. 
purification schemes, that the effluent is “ fairly men be., to ny een rerey aetna Guildford School Bc Welman........... coon do. ad 
clear,” and that the sladge and cake will pro- | Kerbing and Brick Paving... ee |e 
duce no local nuisance, it still remains a fact | Oak Cleft Fencing and Dwarf Wall ............... do, do. > 1 
that the situation of the works is utterly un- a eee Sa soecinieactinies n .. Finchley Local Board | G. W. Bramell........... - 
va ' : i. . 
— It seems to us doubtful, to say the encom Pond D Sen eae ae ae oes Oe seen om " 

east of it, whether chemical and mechanical | Cleaning aod Whitewashing ........................| Chelsea Guardians ...... escoeseseoesoeoes do, ii. 
operations upon the sewage of four million were spe ~~ en aT Wandsworth Ba. of Wks do, _ 7th ~% 
persons Can be condacted without serious local nt ex SOONOR CF ERR, BO, mnoccnsowenness none Aa ocal Board | — Lacey =. do. ii. 
injury, or at least annoyance; and we are Drainage Works............ .......-... ee Cheshunt Local Board | T. Bennett ..... Jane 8th |. 
certain that the effluent water, although much | Bosd-making and Paving Works ................., Hammersmith Vestry... sannonetie erceveasses do. a 
less objectionable than raw sewage, is unfit to wae Bo Broken Granite and Kentish Flinte Barking Town Local Bd | C. J, Dawson..............| June Mh | i. 
ee into the Thames at the existing out- — es Se Orne ne er ge E. A. Lansdowne...... June 10th | 1. 
‘alls. At present, according to the Royal Com- | Wood-Paving and Patent Glazing ..............., Huddersfield Cor. ......| R.8. Dugdale ..............| Jume Lith |}. 
missioners, who had ample eviden Kerbing Footpaths ......... wwiectans peosusesbinentents Chelmsford Locs] Bd....| C. Pertwee... sonenssvenes June 13th | i. 
th ; : p ce before L Kerbi vee 
. om, the sivas is polluted with sewage almost evelling, Kerbing, and Surface Draining...... on-Thames Opeiat i ix. 
uP sep ington. The pollution will now be | Repsiring and Painting Fencing, Ac. ............ Metro. Board of Works “io. t«iLCsé Same th | it. 
; isgusting character, but still it wil] | Widening, &., of w Bridge .......00...0. City of Glaagow............ Miller & Bell. | June 16th | 1. 
aaa disgraceful pollution, to which the 00 me! Et Heceiving ards ......... Paddington iane...| A. & C. Harston “ ane Zist _ 
= to London ought not to submit. We | Psinting, &c., Works, Portsmouth Rei Wer Besson -inmee oa etiaataans . = eth 
Soe rhe ‘Seaauner ie that the proper place | Brection of s House ...........ccccessesseseeseree| ss aataanennven _L. Pither do. Nik 
| men ndon sewage is in Sea 
Reach, where there are large tracts of land for PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. <a 
— irrigation, low lands to be raised, no Applications 
ouses to be incommoded, a large volame of Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Balary. to be in. _ 
sae = caus poeeilty to the sea. To this oT. 
ywes surely come sooner or later, | Borough Su xvi. 
aod then it will be found that the expendi. Head rreyor eeeee King’s Lynn re 7 ee oe. &ec. eeseeeeseereres _ ah xvi. 
— for works and steamers now lightly incarred , maton a pelos + Lantwitferdee Bch. Bd. ens ek Bh 
he the Metropolitan Board of Works will have or Cor. of Gravesend.........| 2001, per annum......| Jane Sth | 1%. 
Qo absolutely thrown away.—La neet. ‘ a 
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May 28, 1887. | 


TENDERS 
ANGLESEY.—For work on "Coney and 


















































road. Mr. W. B. Jones, 0.8. or :— 
Hugh Morris, Malltraeth Salletesth (ossopted 00 
CAMBERWELL.—For the erection of thirty-three 
Cobourg-road, for Messrs. R, White & Sons. Mr. 
Cc W. Lovett i 
Higgs & Hill .. £18,640 0 0 
Wr Benith 17,787 0 0 
Burman & Son 17,777 0 0 
©. Cam eceseces 17,480 0 0 
Nigh . 17,462 0 0 
Howell & Son .. aac : : 
ear oo ’ 
Koa baeia 16,818 0 0 
Rider & Son. 3 00 
Downs . 15,742 0 O 
H. : Holloway 16,573 0 0 
W. & F. Croaker (accepted) ......... 15,534 0 0 
CANNOCEKE oad, Can oy By ong 2 Board 
ag ew Leiggypes oo s. Fred. 
Ww. » High-res, Birmingham. 
Quantities by the architect 
C. Linford, eve cxscesee £1,690 0 0 
r anes’ Penkridge” piiiaindeninblenioen 1640 0 0 
John Roberts, Cannock .................. 1,635 0 0 
T a. as Cannock nt : : 
Wm. Ingram, Cannock .................. ' 
J. Reynolds, Cannock..... ..........+.... 1513 0 0 
Bradney & Oo., Wolverhampton...... 1,495 0 0 
Robert , «ww 1,480 0 O 
A. F. Whitt Stafford.............. 1,469 0 0 
John Inwood, Malvern .................. 1,460 0 0 
Samuel Wotton, Bloxwich ........... 1,463 0 0 
zones © OSS. Wolverhampton ......... 1,469 0 0 
. dD. Anderson, Cannock ......... mn san @ © 
Hor Bros., Birmingham............ 1,383 0 90 
FD . Thc A, Bi iiiacceirctenstiocecosecs 1,361 0 0 
Dorse & 8on, y Heath*........ - 118% 0 0 
CHRISRA— Fee , ane and re-erecting the 


a laygroun and infants at Park-walk 
bhalkee 0) wa for coy School Board for London. 











— =. “TD. Bailey tect :— 
Cc. Wan wndoonie £668 0 0 
C. F. resi smictibeesiiakanien santimeinneniein yaad : : 
W. Oldrey 
D , GREE \neuiaccintindcesbedneinatiatbiomneions . #0 0 0 
T. Bendon .... 583 0 0 
W. Johneon* 590 0 0 





° eae: by the Works Getnniites for accept- 
ance 





























CHEL&EA.—For the ge of the Everington- 
street Schoel (Chelsea T'), 4 oe places, for the School 
Board for mn. Mr. T. J. , architect :-— 

G. TgGeRG ccccccscoves oes £3,188 0 0 
BA, De, TRO O WOT ccc crcesccvecortteccescssssese 2,700 0 0 
©, Wall scorcoscee 2,605 0 0 
J. Garlick ... 2,604 0 0 
W. Oldrey & Co. 2,503 0 0 
H. Hart 2,573 0 0 
Leslie & t 2 0 0 
W. Johnson"... 2.4044 0 0 
© Recommended by the Works Committes for accept. 


ance. 


CHELSEA.— For alterations and additions to the 
Fp kee wy "s-road, Chelsea, for Mr. Rheim. Mr. 
rooker, 























tect :— 
Smith & Son £1,369 0 0 
W. Downs ttm aa ¢ © 
cava 1,239 0 0 
Jackson & Todd 1,220 0 0 
er 1,176 0 0 
seoees ° 08 0 0 
W. Royal & Co, (accepted) ............ 1,040 0 0 





CHISLEHURBST.—For the conversion of the premises 
own as the Coffee Tavern, Chisleburst, Kent, into two 






















































































separate d with for Mr. Owen Edwards 
Mr. E. W. #4, Finsbury-circus, B.C.;:— 
W. A. Grabb, Bromiey..................... £050 0 0 
J. Otway, Chislehurst s60 0 0 
M. Marsiand, Chislehurst. ; 0 
D. Payne, Bromley 665 0 
F. Wood, Chislehurst FR 0 0 
B. J. White & Son, Chislehurst® oo... 6323 0 0 
A al 
a i make ona &c., for the Ealing Local 
“" Ay Mr, Charies J architect. Quantities sup- 
ae ore SY 
i & See eeeeeeeereeeeeeees 400 
B. E. Nightingale 23,89) 0 0 
iin Stee a ++ 23,500 0 0 
F. & H. j 23,500 0 0 
H. Haynes .. e 23,000 0 0 
Martin Wells & Co, . 23,000 0 0 
C. Wall.... 22,561 0 0 
5. caaner & Oe oe . 
J. Mareiena 22,345 0 0 
Rama B BO sh cccsccnk acecididionssnves . 22,°84 0 0 
Howell & Son ... 21,6438 0 0 
W. H. Waters..... 21,822 0 0 
A. & E. Braid... o . 2,675 0 0 
J.T. 21,286 0 0 
W.8 > doist 0 0 
. eeeetoes ** 2, 
H. Knight (eccepted) 20,490 0 0 
pT INSBURY .— For meee, Soe and tar- 
additional land recently acquired Sobel Board 
ie toate for the Montem-street Sc School (Finsbary BB"). 
Mr. T. J, Bailey, — 
Wall Bros. . £1,125 0 0 
T. Bendon 890 0 0 
C. Wall - 880 00 
W. Johnson 870 0 0 
G. 8. Pritehard & Son* 738 0 0 





THE BUILDER. 











FOREST GATE.—For new Wesleyan schools, Forest 
F. B architect 





















































Gate, E. Mr. 
ment. | ere by Mr.C. W. Brooks :— an — 

G. J. Hosking ........ £3,289 0 0 
P I -atensenbnesibiisianpiatndonsiaiians 3/98 0 0 
T. W. Haylock . sienitinammianns 3,060 0 0 
J. Grover & Son ......... meee 3,040 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts... 3,087 0 0 

w ard... $3,015 0 0 
Dove Bros. ...... 2,085 0 0 
J. Catley... 2,973 0 0 
Pr ee 2,965 0 0 
J. Morter .. 2,931 0 0 
R. J. Battley...... 2,915 0 0 
J. Holloway 2,910 0 0 
J. Chessum............... 2,000 0 0 
J. Allen & Sons.......... sendbenessocbesacons 2,860 0 0 
G. Sharp...... . 2,850 0 0 
E. Palmer 2,832 0 0 
A. Eaton & Co 2,798 0 0 
W. Gregar (accepted) 2,74 0 0 








Mr. egg Pring 


HAMMERSMITH. —For alterations and additions at 
the Royal Sussex Hotel, Broadway 


Hammersmith, for 


Messrs. py sion! Tn & Gibson, archi- 
ames-street, Bedford-row :— 
ge ey & Fotberingham ............... £2,500 0 0 


__ [No competition.) 





HIGHBURY. neliee the erection of @ stable and coach- 
ouse, &c., at the rear of No. 35, Compton-terrace, for 
Mr. J. Davis, Mr. John Hudson, architect, Leman- 

















as an additional class-room for 
schoolkeeper, with a coo 


saat architect : — 





J. Green £320 0 0 
L. Griffin ......... - 38008 00 
W. Gladding ...... . 239 0 0 
Bishop & Webb ............ 278 0 0 
Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green® ,. 274 0 0 
* Accepted, 
HOXTON .—For ——s the schoolk s existing 
rooms in connexion with the Canal-road School Hoxton, 


forty-seven infants, en- 


closing, draining, and tar-paving the additional ‘land 
acqu red by the Board, for erecting a new house for the 
class-room underneath, and 
carrying out the additions and improvements to the exist- 
ing school, for the Schoo] Board for London. Mr. T. J. 











ance, 


M. Inst. C.E., Borough Sarveyor ; 
Dyne, Steel, & Co., ~ $c 


Der - sabetinbnssostanensssoues £4,004 0 0 
ue 3, 0 0 
ke ERR , 3,70 0 0 
G. 8. Pritchard & Son 3,719 0 0 

i AD issceteaniettindaliapenitiniaateteneniiatias 3,689 0 0 
Seer eeaaae eRceEtemR ett 3,632 0 0 
Wall Bros. . coer senenenedtn » 0 0 
H. L. Holloway... heeapsenecuunscecoqenanesecees 3,473 0 0 
Ws EE GEDDY. contsrcesemememns Ge 8 6 
hs EEE ‘sicchipiamaianiidiatnntinesdeivenvadetues 3,377 0 0 
We NO sacntsecsctnrtnctincere<anssnena 3, 0 0 


W. C. Holmes & Co., Huddersfield . 


* Recommended by the Works Committee for accept- 


HU DDERSFIELD.—For ironwork for the Wholesale 
Market, for the Corporation of Huddersfield. Drawings 
and specification prepared by Mr. R. 8S. Dugdale, 


Arrol Bros ” Glasgow woe Geek? 4 
R. Dempster & Sons, Ellend............ 6,110 0 0 
Tyne Boiler Works Co., Newcastle- 

TID: ciiicictnnonttoces- 20k-<encnnchccenee 6,005 16 10 
Robertson & Co. , Workington......... 6,000 0 0 
Jams McMillan, GRAB OW oc ccccceccesece 5,930 0 0 
Municipal Appliances Co., Bamber 

BY cnnncsenadaqntitihstitnnetencemmetuanes 5,620 16 2 
Masewoed & Co. Birmingham......... ,620 4 8 
Tees Side Iron and Engine Works 

Co., Middlesbrough... 6,315 17 7 
Pearson & Knowles, Coal “and Iron 

Co,, Warrington .....:.cccsscecseeeerees 4.990 0 0 
F, Braby & Co., Glasgow ... 4,941 0 0 
_— Wrightson, & Co., Stockton. 

si aliiciadeatsiaiiinetamemaiaaiions 4896 0 0 
South Staffordshire Iron Roof and 
Peg Co., Darlaston ........ 800 10 0 
. Hand side & Co., ge A sassbuensees 4,762 16 0 
Cievelan Bridge and g. Co., 

Doar hima te .....<cccs.cccsccesescccsscccssces 4,677 4 1 
F. Silvester & Co. we atte 4,669 10 0 
Jesse Tildesley, Willenhal 4,622 0 0 
C. Williams & Co., I asi 4,554 2 4 
Butterley Co., | a ET 4,540 19 9 
Phoenix oundry Co., ree 4,392 0 : 























Kingwell Cole, arc itect. 
ons 


J. ®hewell & Co., Darlington ineahanee 4,391 12 10 
Matthew Pitts, me ow © © 
Taylor & Parsons. Bradford asinine 4,284 8 3 
J. Butler & Co., Leeds ..........6-..000 4,268 12 8 
J. Crowther & Co., Huddersfield ... 4,262 16 9 
Thos, Woodall, Dudle OF cececcecerersovocs 4,236 12 10 
Wm. Teall, IEE 5... eusiieneen 4,215 0 0 
Ashbury Railway Carriage and Iron 

Co., Manchester .. 4,110 0 0 
Braithwaite & Kirk, West Bromwich 4,090 0 0 
Clayton, Son, & Co., Hunslet ......... 4084 5 3 

J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley ............ 030 0 0 
R. & J. Dempster, Newton Heath... 4,010 7 0 
R. Taylor & Sons, Marsden ............ 924 2 1 
Newton Chambers & Co., Thorncliffe 3,860 12 11 
John Lysaght, Limited, — 3,860 0 0 
W. Richards & Sons, Leicester ...... 3835 4 7 
Charlestown Foundry end Ironworks 

Co., Charlestown .........0--.000++es0+0 3,600 0 0 
Owners of the Wheseoe whe 

Darlington ..... 3,509 0 0 


N.—For various fittings premises, 
ISLINGTO — a for Mr. T. ot a belt, Mr. T 
Messrs. Battam & Co., sur- 


[inn eencouevevenses £183 0 0 
Sane Gray an BN-FOR  .cevescerse-see recess 154 0 0 
Kentish Town (accepted) 147 0 0 





LONDON. —Fore carrying up 
Groevener-equare, ioe 


Wail wt yoy Town 


ety wall 0 T. Kingwell 


essrs. Badhy < wr we 


.£i% 0 0 








th Kensington® ...... 100 0 0 
* Accepted. 





LEICESTER.—For the construction of about 790 lineal 
ards of 12-in. stoneware pipe-sewers, with mam 
les, lampholes, ,and other works in connexion therewith, 
in the West Leigh and Ash Leigh roads, for the Corpora- 
tion of Leicester. Eger non, speciation, and quantities 

















by Mr. J. Gordon, M koa. 9 Borough Surveyor :— 
Innes & W £500 11 0 
. Smith, Beloved Leice ter ...cccs-e. 74 0 2 
H. Black, Barrow y Soar . 301 6 & 

J. ‘Dickson, St. ig Bo ‘ as + 
A. Turner & Sons, B 377 15 9 
8, & E, Bentley, Dw ay a 43 3 3 
LONDON.—For new Wesleyan M ethodist chapel an 


schools, feat Park, N. Mr. Fred. Boreham, architect 
Love: 






































Finsbury Pavement. - Quantities by Mr. C. H. 

W. M. Dabbs ecvvccccesecesoscaens 018 0 0 
Dove Bros. oeccesscscece 0400000008008 co sees ee 980 0 0 
Williams & Son 6,976 0 0 
J. Woodward 6,886 0 0 
L. H. & R, Roberts .......... 6,362 0 © 
Hill Bros. . sid 6,731 0 0 
J. Anley ......... 6,689 0 0 
G. Jervis Smith 6,638 0 0 
J. Grover & Son ...... : 6,583 0 0 
. & E. Evans dhilliggiawe 6,462 0 0 
Gh WHE. met eisteiitienae ose - 6353 0 0 
Lawrence & Son . . 6348 0 ¢ 
J. Holloway ...... 6,196 0 0 
: — ino jiinownanimadl 6,80 0 0 

essum (accepted) ......... ences 5,953 5 0 
J. Allen & Sons (wi Deeresccseee 5,652 0 0 





LONDON.—For works at Nos. 268 and 270, Edgware- 
road, W., for the Home and Colonial xoery & Association 
(Limited). Mr. Robert Willey, architect, 66, Ludgate- 


bill :-— 
Alterations to Shop Front, &c. 
Burman & Sons, Kennington ............. 
Larter & Sons City ens 450 0 
Ashby Bros. , City ; ove 
Jones Bros., "Baling (accepted) sor esecee 300 0 


Fitting up, Painting, &c., Part of the Stores. 
Jones Bros., Ealing (accepted) ......... 613 0 0 


LONDON,—For sundry works and decorations at 
No. 85, Avenue-road, St. John’s Wood. Mr. Robert 
Willey, architect, 66, Ludgate-hill :-— 








5 
oO 
eco°o 








Larter & Sons, City Sbncusaduisvenneadiien £625 0 0 

Haywayd & Sons, OR cinentenepnenteenges 625 0 0 

aakby Yaven.. a coos 571 0 O 

Burman & Sons, ennington®............ 535 0 0 
* Accepted, 





LONDON .—For alteration to front of No. 6, White- 
street, Moorfields, E.C., for Messrs. G. D. Peters 


& Co, :— 
J. O, Richardson (accepted) ............ £119 0 0 





LON DON .—For additions to six houses at Bowes-road, 
Bowes Park, for Mr. T. Sidney. Mr. W. Smith, architect, 
), Gresham- -buildings : os 




















Mattock Bros, seetenbcetdieautess £515 0 0 
RO B BOM sctccccthcarens 498 0 0 
Dearing & Son .....+-cecccesse Scaiidbasiiiibiabin 495 0 O 
We i idecscucniiunduetiinntiituinitheesstntuies 400 0 06 
Clark Bros. .. 450 0 0 
WE OO BD cccccciicistititeibininventincstinsc 427 0 0 
Say ...... 3¥0 0 O 
Langham .......... 339 0 O 








LON DON.—For pulling down and rebuilding the Little 
Wonder, Lamb’s-passage, Bunhill-row, for Mr. T. Sugden. 
Mr. W. Smith, architect, Gresham-buildings :-— 
































Clark Bros. ecceccees £1,730 0 0 
i nccneninnicincatiitiniiine 1,680 0 0 
Lown & Son ....... 1550 0 0 
Dearing & Son 1,529 0 0 
BRI ONIIUED sicercunsnnsanisitsinntienlitindiasti 0 0 

ER 1,476 0 0 
Lascelles 1,475 0 0 
Baylis 1,460 0 0 
Mattock . 183 0 0 
Ward ... 1347 0 0 
Lark & Son (accepted) ........000...00s 1244 0 0 





LONDON,—For Westwood and Portland stone front 
to 17, Coleman street. Mr. Delissa Joseph, architect, 17 
and 18, Basinghall-street : — 

OP I ae ee £375 0 0 
G. Herridge (a ted) ens ae © € 


LONDON .— For alterations and additions to the ewe 
public-house, London-road, for Mr. A. Bryan. Mr. A. 
Ulley, architect :— 




































































DRE dinsssensee £1,106 0 0 
Balaam Bros 1,100 0 0 
a SO 1 00 
Rider & 80m ......00..+.000: 1,015 0 © 
Jackson & Todd eee §«=6.: OBC D—«OO 
W. & F. Croaker (accepted) ......... 990 0 0 
LOWER TOOTING.—For rebuilding the Angel ‘nn. 
and two shops adjoining, for Mr. T. Booker. 
Eedle, architect :— 
Rider & Son £6,628 0 0 
Sea . 634 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . 6066 0 0 
Anley ..... meoretecierte a : - 
Spencer & ‘ 
ED = cnddiitwescenesncceueuins 5,566 0 0 
Canning & ‘Mallins , . 5472 0 0 
Jackson & Todd , 5,428 0 0 
W. & F. Croaker (accepted)............ 5,342 0 0 
NORTHAMPTON.—For as Tem Hall, &c., 
a mare ta Messrs. H. H Dyer & ben; codiitects and. 
ww. G Clari e, Banbury sovees 22,571 O O 
oo Bros, a : ecsteccenee BOD O @ 
H. Martin, Nort / 223 0 0 
Ww. Wenthed & fen Be Northampton. 2,232 0 0 
KE. James, Banbury 2,208 0 0 
D. Ireson, Northampton 2,199 0 0 
G. Fisher, Northampton .......00...... 2,150 0 © 
J. Wi ve, aoe onsenoosiiins . 2.13 0 0 
A. P. awkin, Nerthampton*......... 2,086 0 0 
a. W. Souster, Northampton .. ecccccee SOGR. O © 


* Accepted, 
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NOTTING HILL.--For general 
No. 38, Ladbrook vitect, 


Mr. Joho Hadson, arc ‘street : _— i 
Baton & Co. ....ccsecreecnsecrenseenennnnenenee® ain ie 
W . Gladding........--cceeevereeeeerecerarerenes ~ > a 
Coulsel!l Bros., Bethnal Green® ......... 


* Accepted. 


TTINEY —Fer s lodge and additions to stables, con- 
i at Wildcroft, Putney, for Mr. Geo. Newoes, 
M.P. Mr. Theodore K. Green, architect :— 





Mark Manley  .......ccceseececreereeesseoes £2,348 0 0 
L. BH. Roberts ..........00cccesceererees 2.290 0 . 
John Wood qard .......ccccscecerereeneeees 2,277 0 

BR. Aviss & Co. .......cccsceseesecseseneeenes 2,198 0 0 








RATCLIFF.—For the erection of a school- keeper's 
b bo at the new school in Broad-street, Ratcliff (Tower 
Hamlets L), for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. 


Bailey, architect :-— 


W.. Dldrey & CO......ccrrcercceressessseseoess £600 0 0 
CO. We Memend ....cccecccccsesecscesnsseseess see 0 0 
if 4 W. Johan ener vnensensenntn 580 0 0 
J. Helland... nenmadainnests rw se | fF 
Sa 0 
Norris & Luke* ee 


* Recommended by the Works Committee for accept- 
ance. inde eh 


STRATFORD —For additions and alterations to No. 
4. Romford-road, for Mr. L. Josephs. Mr. John Hudson, 


ery Leman-street :-— 


North Bros. ......... .£1,1% 0 0 
Eaton : a 1115 0 0 
nies Mibeh.” ——- io. ccssncsebinseees a 
Nortop ay 1,083 0 0 
' OF ee 963 0 0 
W. Watson, Siford (scoepted) hovieuan 875 0 0 


STR ATFORD.- —For repsirs to Byfield House, Forest 
Lane, for Mr. T. R. Roberts. Mr. T. K ingwell Cole, 
architect, Messrs. Battam & Co., surveyors :-— 

Osborne & Sons, Woodford £118 14 0 
Bishop & Webb, Stratford (accepted). 118 0 0 


ee eer eter reat 





STRATFORD.—For various alterations and fittings to 
86, Broadway, Stratford, for Mr. T. R. Roberts. Mr. T, 
hi ngwell Cole, arc hitect, Mesers. Battam & Co., sur- 
vTevors :— 
' Sage & Co., Gray's Inn-road............... £158 0 0 
’ Osborne & Sons, Woodford 
Wall Bros., 


ee CRP eH eee eee 


Kentish Town (accepted) 132 0 0 





STROUD GREEN (Hornsey).—For the erection of 
Holy Trinity Vicarage House. Mr. Edward Tarner, archi- 
tect, 21, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Quantition by Mr, 
Chas. Granville Baker, 5, Bloomsbury-square -- 

Smith & Lann, Newark-on-Trent whee £1,959 0 0 
Mattock, London ‘ 1533 0 0 





WEST RROMW ICH. hee the erection of two villas, 
Beeches-road, West Bromwich (Staffs.), for Messrr, 


: Mantell & Bunn. Messrs. Geo. Benj. Niebols & Soa, 
architects, 59. Colmore-row, Birmi pone _ 

Jobn Harley & Son, Smethwick . £1,158 0 0 
Richard Heelis, West Bromwich...... 1.009 0 0 
C. A. Horton, Brierley Hill ............ 979 0 0 
: Walton Bros. , Smethwick .. 86 60 «(OO 
if R. & E. Woodward, West Bromwich 877 0 0 
AT. William Fisher, West Bromwich an 859 0 0 
i Arthur Wilkes, West Bromwich*.. 86 0 0 


| * Accepted. 





WESTMINSTER.—For new warehouses at Regency- 
street, Westminster, for Mesers. W. Sugg & Co., Limited, 
Messrs. Drury & Lovejoy, architects, Quantities by Mr. 
W. H. Stradwick :— 


ee _ 


Mowlem & Co. 


ent | 


ee 





ee ad ———- 


WHITECHAPEL. — For alterations to the “ East 
Tondon ” public-house, for Mr. Morris Abrahams. Mr. 
John Hud-on, architect, moma - 

j Coulse!! Bros. Re ee A 
/ SOE GI, ci ccockaconecdissidinneedice od 


; 
: 
3 
aa} . Ww. Gladding, Mile End (sccepted) . 
= 
; 
: 
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Ab SPECIAL NOTICE. — 
ae i frequentiy reach us too late for Sodloadion 
ie be delivered at our office, 46, Catherine - 

4 not jater than 12 Noon on THURS 


ae 
of 














vemuitent by Cash in 
at the Post-office, 


MONIALA, &c. left at the Office in 
strongly recommends 


MAP OF LON DON, showing 


in any part of pm ay 
Te all parts of 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, “Tux Butupan, Lowpom.”’ 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 


TRADE, AND GENERAL ST 


tisements on front ade Advertionmsente, slew fer epested 
Os nner be obtained on epytiention 


POUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 
Rach additional line jabout ten words). ..........+++ 
PREPAYMENT 16 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
> Cage mast an) be cmt, tet of eet ee 
Registered Letter Seb ge tessa payable 
Covent-garden, W.C. te 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed te te No, 46, Catherine-ctreet, W.0. 
for the current week * iseue must reach the Office 


Advertisements 
beiue THRES o'clock p.m. on THU BADAY. 


SPECIAL =f 





ALTERATIONS IN yg ADVERTISE- 
ENTS or ORDERA DIBCONTINUE same, 
must os seo tes baleen CO ocleek on WEDN &S- 
DAY mornings. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible “y SS TESTI- 
yt 


ertisementa, and 
that of the latter COPIES ON LY should be sent. 





PERSONS Advertising in *‘ The Builder,” may have 
te the Gfice, 


Reydies addressed 
#&, Catherine-street. Cevent Garden, W.0. 
esepdionne. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelo are 7 with sufficient stamps te 
eover 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN CIR- 


CULATION, is issued every week 


Boundaries of Surveyors 
The four Sheeta, inte 
. ie divided fiesued with the numbers of 
Samia let, . 15th, and Ded), if sent to the Office 
direct, or through any Howengent, can be MOUNTED on 
the following Terma, viz. : 
On Cloth os aarser dt and varnished, ~ ry 


W.B.—In the case af * + @trntners,” if packed for ae z carrier, 
le. 3d. extra. 

*.* Omissions discovered since publication will be corrected 
before mounting. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is led ptrect from the Office te residents 
ingdom at the — if. per at Nee 


ina, Ceylon, nin 
DOUGLAS POURDRIM} 





al. 
per annum. To on 
Ww... 








FIRE BRICKS. 


~y STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS, and Cement Fire 
Clay, Gas Retorts, Muffles, &c. Fire — and Biocks for the 


Hi Heats, for Iron Biast Furnaces, F Rolling, Pudding, 
Purnaces, Flint Glass Furnaces, and Refining 
ical W Coke Ovens, &c. Boiler ng Biocka, 
Piue Covers, Locomotive Bricks, Toyeres, Steel Ranmners, Grate 
Bac Special Sizes and mate to Enginecers wings. 
Prices quoted bets yrterd Railway Station. 


R. CULL & SON. P Palmersion-buildings, E.C, 








GLAZED BRICKS. 


OATES & GREEN, HALIFAX. 
Coloured 








[ May 28, 1887. 





Registered Telegraphic Address, “*Tus Buen, Lownoy,” 


R. MF. -W.—C.7.8.—W 6.5. G. shou have amoan 
—E. @ lL. (ditta).— Parkes Museum (too late. eed sean » 
ee HH. A.W. C. M. (your communication was egibien 








Best Bath Stone. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN. 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN, 
WESTW GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lo, 


Cornsnam, Wits. 
Bath Stone. 








Pictor’s Monks’ Park. Combe Down 
Corsham Down. Stoke Ground 
Box Ground. Winsley Ground 
Farleigh Down. Weat Wood. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [ Apvr. 





Doulting FPreestoneand Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
yr An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectf a earner and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Iimin- 
ster, Somerset.— t, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
No. 16, Craveu-street, Strand, W.C. [ Apvr, 


Doulting Free Stone For &c., ad 
HAM HILL STONE, eee a . ‘STAPLE 








and yape Merchants, 
BLUE LIAS LIME Btol in 
(Ground or Lump), eae: ag Caper. 





Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 36, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, fiat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ Apvt 





Asphalte. 
Patent Metallic Lava, and 











THE KETLEY BRICK COMPANY, KING@WINFORD 
Staffordshire. Manufacturers of Blue Bricks. 


London Agents :-— 
R. CULL & BON, Palmerston-buildings, F.C. 


DRAIN PIPES. 


Lime, Cement, Bricks, ®lates, — Hair, ee, Wall nga, 
Channel Bricks, Blue and Red BR Pisin Tiles and Pas 


Tie, ae —. | Re ang 
White. PRICES on APrLicatiog. 
he ‘CULL 8 SON'S Stores, Railway Arches, 


London-street, Bethnal Green Station, E. 
Chief Office :—72, Palmerston - - buildings, Old Broad<trect, EC. 








Bricks, Sanitary Tubes, Giased ethenmente Sinks, Onstie Becers White 
ond Fig Srenghe, Horwe Mangers, Foicet Automatic Treegh Cleon, M. BTODART & OO. 
sot is Prise Medan." Gps of Testimonies rogue Office : 
Londow Agents te No. 90, Cannon-street, B.0. [Apvt 
BR. CULL 4808, Palmerston-1 -buildings, E.C. —- — 
BLUE BRICKS. MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 






G 
(OLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 


Belf- hereon of pp srvonge 
ond IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Descriptica 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


piscounr ro suupans, LONDON &6.E, 


























LONDON. 


+ + 


























oaths bade, a 


——, 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


ZINC ROOFING. 
F, BRABY & CO. 


LIVERPOOL. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices :—352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.- 





++ GLASGOW. 


